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PEEFAOD 


The bulk of this essay is the result of 
research work along lines which, so far as 
the author knows, have not been previously 
traversed. The arrangement and the general 
treatment of the work are therefore original. 
Certain books, notably Tuke’s “History of the 
Insane in the British Isles,” BuckniU’s “Mad 
Polk of Shakespeare,” Bradley’s “Shskespeairean 
Tragedy,” and Ward’s “English Dramatic 
Literature,” have been of special utility in 
places where reference is made to them. The 
critical judgments of these authors, however, 
have by no means always been followed. 

The original title of the essay was “The 
Mad Folk of English Comedy and Tragedy 
down to 16 <^” It has been shortened for 
purposes of convenience, and the term Eliza- 
bethan extended in order to take in a few 
plays which belong to the neat two reigns. 
The term is, however, generally recognised to 
be an elastic one, and most of the plays dealt 
with fell easily within it. 

Much of the revision of this woi& has been 
earned out under pressure of othm* duties. I 
havo been greatly helped in it by the omtioisms 
and suggestions of Professor Moore Smith, 



by the constaput help of Mr N G. Brett James, 
by some useful information given me by Mr 
0 LI Bullock, and especially by the kindness 
of my fnend. Dr J. Hamilton, -who has read the 
essay through in manuscript from the point of 
view of the physician Although I have not 
always taken up this standpoint in dealing 
with my subject, I have tried at all times to 
give it due consideration, for, as Ferdinand says 
in the “ Duchess of Malfl,” “Physicians are like 
kings . they brook no contradiction ” 


Mr&E. Hniij, 
Ma/roh, 1914. 


BAP 



OHAPTBB I. 


INTBODUOXORT. 

Shall I tall you why? 

Ay, sir, and wharefore^ for they say every why hath ^ 
a wherefore,' ' 

( Bhah^tpea/re ** Comedy of JSrrorB ”) 

The jiitglmg ontioism oi Duoimo of Byrnouse 
will ever reotur to the eesayist on. axi tmooaa* 
yeiiiMoiia^ subject Best aay therefoie should 
olaia of thas essay thiEt "iu the "S9hy aaid'the 
wheKufoi® is neither rhyme nor reascm,” excuse 
shall oome prologue ^ the theme, and its><^ 
"wherefore" shall re<»iTe a mosaent'a jnerited^ 
attention. Of what utihty, it may he ashed, can 
the study of certain insane pemons aj^eadng 
in early modem drama he to the student of 
to-day? 3?0 thia question lei us ^ye a double 
answer The study has a distinct historical 
yalne, for from the mass of original documents 
which form the body of drama nnder oonsidera- 
tioE^, we may gather much of the progress whhdi 
has been made in the attitude of the coun try 
towards insanity, and hence the increasing 
't endency towards a bnTnn,Tifl n.Tidi ntelIige ntjDut- 
I pok upon diseas e HLgeuer^^ Our study is also 
of value from the point of yiew of hteiature— 
partly as shewing the yarying aconraoy of our 
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dramatists said the { bx ^ with which they por- 
IStyed t"ESup mad folk and introduced them into 
their plays, partly hy selecting and exposing the 
chief types of the mad folk themselves, con- 
sidering them on their own merits, as pieces of 
art of intnnsio literary value. This last will be 
the chief business of the present essay 

We shall follow the order above indicated, 
regarding the presentation of madness succes- 
sively from the standpoints of history and of 
literature. Under the latter head we shall 
consider several general questions before pro- 
ceeding to isolate individual characters in turn. 
Lastly, we shall endeavour, from the matter 
♦famished us by these plays, to extract some 
general conclusions 

One proviso must be made before we oten 
embark upon our subject What, for the pur- 
poses of this essay, is to be the criterion of 
madness? In ordinary life, as we know, ^e 
border-land of the rational and the irrational is 
but oll-dejfined. We cannot always tell whether 
mentaT disease is actually present in a person 
whom we have known all our lives, much less 
can we say when the pronounced eccentricity of 
a stranger has passed the bourn which divides 
it from insamty. The medical profession itself' 
has not always been too wise where madness is 
concerned, and whexp the profession is at fault 
with every detaal of the oa^ before it, how 
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con tlie layman aspire to success, with only b 
few pages of evidence before him of a "case” 
propounded by another layman of three 
cenWnes before? Were we to take the point 
of view of the physician we should be plunged 
into a medical dissertation for which we are 
both ill-eguipped and ill>inchned 

But there is another, and a far more serious 
objection, already hinted at, to the adoption m 
this essay of the medical point of view* The 
authors themselves were not physicians j in 
many cases, as will be seen, th^ appear to 
have had but an imperfect technical knowledge 
of insanity and its treatment , their ideas were 
based largely on tbeJoose and popular medical 
id@as of the Elizabethan age. If we are to 
consider this subject as a department of htera* 
tnre we must adopt the point of view of the 
4ramaiast> not of the'practical physician. We 
must, for the time, definitely break with those 
who enquire deeply and seriously into the state 
of mmd of every character in Shakespeare In 
dealing with “Bong Lear,” for example, we shall 
make 'no attmapt to pry behind the ourtam 
five minutes' before the opening of the play 
for the purpose of detecting thus early some 
symptoms of approaching senile decay Nor 
shall we follow those who endeavour to 
the history of Shylock beyond the limits of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of him, in the hope Of 
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disoovenu^ whether he was tme or false to the 
religion oi his fathers. The ontio who peeps 
behind the scenes at such times as these finds 
03 t% the scene - shifters and tte green room, 
where his nice ofEence will soon receive appro* 
pnate comments ’ 

Our best plan, then, will be habitually to 
consider the plays from the point of view which 
we tahe to be that of the author himself 
Prejudices will be put aside, and predispositions 
to premature diagnoses resisted Constance and 
Timon of Athens, with several personages from 
Marlowe’s dramas, will be regarded (with some 
effort) as sane, for the simple and quite adequate 
reason that they were so regarded by their 
authors The question whether or no Hamlet 
was actually insane will, for the same reason, 
be dismissed in a few words; while the many 
witches who haunt Ehzabethan drama, and 
whose prototypes afforded in nearly every case 
genuine examples of dementia, will be heroically 
disregarded, as falling without the bounds of our 
proposed theme 

Prom the number of occurrences in this body 
of drama of such words as “ mad,” “ madness,” 
"Bedlam,” "frantic,” and the like, it might be 
supposed that there are more genume mad folk 
th^ actually appear A few words will sufiSce 
to dear up t]^s difdoulty 

The term " madnew ” is often used in a loose. 
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unmeaning sense,— in plirases suoli as “Mad 
'wench ' ”, somewhat resembling the equally un- 
meaning slang of to-day To insist on this pomt 
would probably provoke the charge of a lack of 
the sense of humour, and insistence is indeed 
unnecessary. Most readers of Shakespeare will 
recall lieontes’ transport before the supposed 
statue of his wife, a transport which he oharae- 
tenses as “madness”} Portia’s desenption of 
that “hare,” “madness the youth”; Biron’s 
apostrophe ; 

Betovlo^Ti wert tlhoBt 
5Cjlliih|s iaateia» 8h.ow*^ thee ? 

and no less Shylook’s toious description of men 
that 

are mad If they hehold a eat ” ^ 

Those who are acq^ualnted with “Hulastet” 
may remconber Mhgra’s descriptoon of 
“A -mtuaa’s madaess, 

OTie glory of a ftwy,^ s 

and everyone has at some time o£ othm; hghted 
npon that kind of “flhe madness” which is 
the property of every tme poeiv and" whi^ 
I^yton, attributing it to Marlowe, declares 

' lightly should Jioesess a i>o06’s hzain.” 4 

l^owhere in these passages are we arpeoted 
see insanity, tlmugh #ie last two am scnnewhat 
stronger than the others and axe typuadl of 

1 “ Sieve's liahoar’a liost,*’ v , S, *87. 

» “ Heexihaat of Veuice," Iv., 1, 48. 
s“HulaBtet,” h, 4 
4 Hzayton, “ Xhe Batde of Aghioourt." 
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aaauiy places where "madness” is used for 
simple passion and for inspiration respectively. 
In a very special sense, however, madness is 
used for the passion of love, to such an extent 
that there is an actual gradation mto madness 
itself. Loosely, and often humorously, the lover 
is said to he mad for the same reason as the 
lunatic To quote Shakespeare once more— as 
he IS more familiar than many of his oont6m> 
poraries— 

The Itmatlo, the lovev and the poet, 

Are of imagmaMon ellecmpiust,” i i 
There is cmly a step between seeing *' Helen’s 
beauty m a brow of Egypt,”* and seeing “more 
devils than vast hell can hold.”* Once cool 
reason has given way to “frenzy,” the Elizar 
bethan is not always too subtle in his distino* 
iaons withm that convenient term So when 
Troilus informs us that he is “mad in Cressida’s 
love,”* when Bosalind jestingly speaks of love as 
deserving “ a dark house and a whip,”* and when 
Mercutio declares that his Bosaline-tormented 
Borneo will “sure run mad,”® we mast not 
altogether discard such references as idle or 
even conventional For while there is a great 
fixed between such “fimnsies” as these 
and the madn^s of ^ love-lom Ophelia Or 

I Dwwn," v., 1, 7 ai 11 si 9, 

4 “Tnhliu and Crmsula,” 1 , 1, SX 
s *• As yoalAte »H., a,-i8C 
e “Borneo and Joliet,*' tt., A,S, 
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even of the Gaoler’s Daughter m the “Two 
Noble Kmsmeu,” we oaa only account for such 
a peculiar case as Meninon — ^in Fletcher’s “Mad 
Lover ’’—by postulating a conscious develop- 
ment of the idea that “love is a kind of 
madness ” 

It is possible that the difficulty of keeping 
to the point of view we have chosen may lead 
to many mistakes being made in our treatment 
of individual characters. But it seems better 
to run the risk of this than to set about this 
work as though it were a medical tr««itise, or 
IS® though the plays to ,he considered had been 
produced by a kind of evolution, and not by 
very human, imperfect, work-a-day playwrights. 
That hemg said, Prologue has finished 

“ How, good or bad, ’its btti iho cIttWice of vrat." 



OHAPTBE n. 

The Pebsentaiion of Madness—fbom the 
STAEEPO nsra OF Histoby. 

** A m$>d world, my masters 1” 

(Middl$ton*) 

The earliest view of madness which finds its 
way into this drama and persists throughout it, 
is Wed on the idea of possession by evil spirits. 
This conception came down from remote agesj 
4t accounts, for example, for &e madness of King 
3anl in the Old Toatament, when The Spmt 
of the itiOxd' departed imoi. Saul and an evil 
troubled hauu”* In the llizaheWn i^e< 
dmuoniaoid possession was siall regarded as dne 
of the most potent causes of insanity); it was 
made to account not only for mental disease 
hut iax all Muds of phyncM deformations and 
Imperfeciaons, whether occurring alone, or, as is 
often the case, accompanying idiocy. An ofi- 
ahoot, as it were, from this idea, is the ascription 
of mmtal disease to the infiuenoe of witches, 
who were often themselves Conically enough), 
jraraons suSeriiig from mental disorders. So 
enli^tmed a man as Sir Thomas Krowne 
decdanas somre than on(^ his belief In witches 
and their hufiuenoe; Burton’s “Anatomy of 


i x# t U* 
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Melaaoholy” asserts that melanoholy can he 
caused and cured hy witches , the l^rned James, 
H!in g of England, and Edward Coke, who lived 
at the same time, both take up the legal aspects, 
atatmg that the plea of insanity offered on 
behalf of witches should not be recognised at 
the legal tribunal In Middleton’s “'Witch” 
(i„ 2), there is a mention of “ solanum somni- 
ferum” (otlaerwise known as Deadly Nightshade 
or Atropa Belladonna) which was the chief 
ingredient in many witches’ recipes and pro- 
duced hallucinations and other abnormal states 
of mmd, Banquo, in Shakespeare’s “Macbeth,’! 
probably refers to the witches’ influence when 
he enquires, directly after the flrst meeting with 
them; 

A counterpart to the idea of possession by 
demons is found in a bdiefl common at this- 
time and earlier, m the inspired utterances of 
the frenaied prophetess. Neither here nor with 
the witches was any curative treatment under- 
taken, For with the oracle no such treatment 
was thought to be necessary or even advisable, 
and with the witches ntme except death was 
supposed to avail Occasionally a “witch” 
might be subjected, like other mad folk, to 
** chains ” and " whips,” but the road more often 


1 “Maot»tV’l» 9,84. 
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taken was tke short one. In simple cases ol 
demoniacal possession, the means of onre was 
patent’ the demon must be oast out and the 
patient will return to his nght mind The 
exoroisation of the « conjuror” was commonly 
accompanied by pseudo-medical treatment, the 
nature of which will presently appear. 

' lifow the influence of the demonological con- 
ception of insanity is clearly seen in our dramas. 
Everyone is familiar, to go no farther than 
Shakespeare, with the famous exorcisation scene 
in “Twelfth Night,”* where the clown, dis- 
guised as “ Sir Topas the curate,” comes to visit 
“Malvoho the lunatic,” and drives out the 
“hyperbolical fiend” which is supposed to vex 
him i Everything Malvolio does can be expressed 
in terms of Satan When the wretched man 
speaks, it is the “fiend” speaking “hollow” 
within him His disgusted exclamation when 
Mana urges him to “say his prayers” is con- 
strued into the fiend’s repugnance to thmgs 
sacred Fabian advises “no way (of treatment) 
but gentleness the fiend is rough and 

will not be roughly used ” While Sir Tohy pro- 
tests that it IS “ not for gravity to play at cherry- 
pit with Satan , hang him, foul collier.” A more 
complete and far more famous illustration may 
be found in “Lear,”* where Edgar attributes 
his assumed madness to possession by the 

a»Xiaglieaf,’'lU,4,eto. 
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vanons spirits whicli h.6 names Almost his 
first words in his disguise tell of the “ foul fiend " 
leadmg him “through fire and through flame, 
through ford and whirlpool, o’er bog and quag- 
mire’” He names “the foul Flibbertigibbet," 
the fiend of “ moppmg and mowing,’”* who “ gives 
the web and the pm, squints the eye, and makes 
the harehp;’’* of “the prmce of darkness . . 
a gentleman , Modo he's called and Mahu’’,* of 
“Hobbididence prince of dumbness;’’ of “Hoppe- 
dance ” who “ones in Tom’s belly for two white 
herring’’® and many others — culled from the 
flowery page of Harsnet’s “ Popish Impostures." 

A mom modem idea of insamty is that which 
attributes it to natural physical causes, and this 
finds expression m our dramas— often m the 
same play— side by side with the conception judt 
menticfli^ The oapnciousness of heredity, for 
mstMice, is recognised by the author of “ A Faat 
Quarrel” 

“ Wise men beget fools and fools are tbe fathers 
To xoany -wise oldidren 
A great soholar may beget an idiot, 

And from the jdonghtail may come a great scholar ^'6 
The supposed justice of the same law is illus- 
trated hy a passage in Brome’s “English Moor,” 
where among punishments for sm is included 

“That his base ottqaring peovea a natnral Idiot “ 

1 “ King Iiear,” ill , 4, 52, etc « Ibid , ili , 4, 14S 9. 
aibid.,iT, 1, 64. 3 IWd,, 111 , 6, 81. 

i Xbid„ ill , 4, 138 

« Middleton: “APailr Qnarrel,” ^ , l. 
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One of the most popnlar of the physical 
causes assigned by seyenteenth centnry drama- 
tists to madness is the worm in the bram. 
“Madam,” says Aroadius in Shirley's “ Corona- 
tion,” “my uncle is something craz’d i there is a 
worm m’s brain.’”' * Shirley frequently refers to 
this particular “cause,” and Winfield, one of the 
characters in “The Ball,” adds to it another super- 
stitiou when he says* “He has a worm in's brain, 
which some have suppos’d at some time o’ the 
moon doth mvish him into perfect madnCss 
Superstition is responsible for many of the 
^toauses” of madness m our drama, and. among 
these the most prmnifient is prohablf the 
superstition responsible for the English word 
“ lunatic.” supposed influmoe of the moon 
on insanity and of its deviations on the recur- 
xenoe of maniacal periods is clearly the source 
of those words which Shakespeare gives to 
Othello after the murder of Desdemona* 

“ It is the very error of the moon , 

She comes more nearer earth than she 'was wont 
And makes men mad ”3 

So Lollio, in "The Changeling,” tells Francisous 
that “Luna” made him mad.* The “parson” 
who figures, too, among the mad folk in “The 
Bilgnm,” has to be “'taed short” since “the 
moon’s 1' th’ full.”* 

iBi.a. ai,,i s“O«h«no,''Via,M )0 
«m,S Cl 'witb these tbe pliXBses ' “plaaaet- 

fibnteSte,'* “jilaauti'Staiitihea,'' eito , e jr PKOoe's “ CSty Wit,” 
T., I— <hai7 “Snieltnwil^Uuiet-stxaeh” 
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That the superstition connected with the 
moon, however, was under high medical patron- 
age IS shewn by a reference to the “ Anatomie 
of the Bodie of Man” by one Vicary, chief 
surgeon at St Bartholomew’s Hospital (1648- 
1662) “Also the Brayne” (he writes) “hath 
tbia propertie that it moveth and followeth the 
moving of the moone ; for m the waxing of the 
moone the brayne discendeth downwarde and 
vanisheth in substance of vertue , for then the 
Brayne shnnketh together in itselfe and is not 
so fully obedient to the spirit of feeling, and 
this IS proved in men that be lunaticke or 
madde that be moste greeved in the 

beginning of the newe moone and m the latter 
quarter of the moone. Wherefore when it 
happeneth that the Brayne is either too drye 
or too moyst, then can it not werke his kinde , 
then are the spirits of hfe melted and resolved 
away, and then foloweth feebleness of the^wittea 
and of al other membeis of the bodie, and at 
the laste death.” 

The word “lunatic” itself, it may be noted, 
quuMy passed into common speech, and was 
rued without reference to its original signifi- 
c^nca We shall find it constantly recumug 
throughout thi^ study, but as there is little 
variety in its use, no further examples need be 
quoted. 

An inieinsting superstition is connected with 
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the manarahe plant, round whiolx, JErom the 
supposed resemblance of ats strangely oleft root 
to the human figure, many ureird notions have 
gathered One of these was that when tom 
from the ground, the plant would utter groans 
of “ sad horror,” which, if heard, caused mstant 
madness, or even death* From Ihe numerous 
references to this superstition in Elizabethan 
drama may be extracted two, —the first from 
“Romeo and Juliet” {iv, S 47-8), where Juliet 
speahs of 

“ Sbxlebs oC maudc&kes, tom ovt of tbe 
! 13 iOAHTl]jg moxfalB, Imiitog tAeta, teih , 

the second tcom a speech of $uflolk*s in 
“ a Henry "VI ” (m,, 3, 810), where the Duhe 
reminds the Queen that eurses will not loll 
“ as dotli the luanArAte’s grooa.’* 

Other causes to which, nghtly or wrongly, 
insanity is attributed may be grouped together 
for convenience In the “ Emperor of the East ” 
is an ohvioua reminiscence of Holy Wnt where 
FlacoiBa says of Pulchena 

“ Grant heaven, your too much learning 
Does not conduCto ha madness/" a 


1 to?tlier information on this snlnect 

of Del«coe» and mx Thomas Byowne^s Vulgar 
‘ may t>6 consulted 


iidu iii So, iv,, of. :Scxmnt *^The Alohem^t* II,, I* 
ITaoeot 

^ a most rare scholar 
And 16! ghtoe mad ^9^ stuftyhag Broughton’s worUn, 

If you hut name a word touching the Hebrew 
She falls into her ht and will discourse 


Bo learnedly of genealc^esv 

Asyoa womd run mad« too, to hear her, sir/’ 
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!EHs devout wish, however, has only about as 
much olainx to be taken senously as Leonato's 
fear that Benedick and Beatrice, marned a week, 
would “talk themselves mad 

Such causes as irritation, worry, jealousy and 
persecution are frequently mentioned as con- 
ducing to frenzy, if not actually causing it 
The Abbess of the “Comedy of Errors,” re- 
proaching Adriana for her treatment of Anti- 
pholus, sums the matter up thus 
“ The venom damours oi a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth« 

It seams hla sleeps weze hinder’d by thy raOing, 

And thereof comes it that his head is hght 

Then say'st his meat was sanoed with thy npbraidings • 

tJnqniet meals mahe ill digestions » 

Thereof the raging 0xe of ferer hr ^ » 

And what’8 a fever bnt a ht of madness ^ 

Thou say^st his sports were hinder’d by thy brawls 
Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue 
Bnt moody and dull melancholy . 

The consequence Is then thy aealous fits 
Have soared thy husband from the use of wits ” ^ 

We need not stay long over the numerotLs 
characters who speak of anger as leading to 
amadn^ss The term ‘^^homi'-iiaad,” however, is 
snffioiently interesting to be cleared up here ® 

It is used IB two senses. Often it is no more 
than an emphatic Way of expressing the simple 
adjectivci. In this sense it may be connected 

t “Much Ado About Nothmg,** il , 1, 868 
a “ Ocanedy of Errors, v , 1, 68 
3 Eor further Infonnatibn on this inierestmg word see 
the Hew English Bictionary* “hommad.“ 
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With thfi Soottish word “harns” meanmg 
“brains” an alternative fonn being “born* 
wood.” When Joottlo, in Day’s “Law Tricks,” 
suggests that “the better haJi of the towns- 
men will run hom-mad,”‘ this is clearly 'Hie 
sense m which the words are to be taken. But 
in another sense, the source of which is evident, 
“hom-mad” is the word used to denote a kind 
of madness unknown as a techmoai term to the 
medical profession, but veiy common m the less 
devated portions of our drama This madness 
isaidung 

“<Sire4tea 

01 framsn's making and her faitihlesa tows “ , 
the madness, in a word, of the cuckold Falstaff 
seems to be punmng on the two senses of the 
term when he says* “If I have horns to make 
me mad, let the proverb go with me Til be 
horn mad.”' Dekker exhibits an especial 
fondness for this particular pun Gordolente, 
the shopkeeper of “Match Me m London," 
whose wife the King has seduced, says on being 
informed by that monarch that he is mad: 
“X am indeed hoam-nmd. Ome ' In the holiest 
place of jSie Kingdom have I caught my un- 
doing.”* Similar passages nan he found, in 
aK Dekker’s plays, whether troe znad< 
ness is actually in question or not. 

» “ Law TrtokB,’'iT , a 

* “ Heny Wivw <>« Windaor,” jH , ft, m, 

9 “HidxSx He io iKmdaa," it , 1. 
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A world of meaninig lies beneath such 
phrases as “dog-madness,” “midsummer mad- 
ness,” “Mareh mad," “as mad as May butter.”* 
(The first refers primarily to hydrophobia, though 
it 18 not always used in that sense, the second 
is accounted for by the old belief that msanity 
was fiercest and most prevalent m 3 aiidsummer. 
The phrase “March mad” is connected with the 
saying “As mad as a March hare.” Its explana- 
tion IS that during the month of March, their 
breeding season, hares are wilder than usual 
An example of the use of the phrase might be 
quoted from Brayton’s O'lOJti-drBiQa'tic) work, 
“Nymphidia” 

** Obetoa • * - m my hare 

When he had songht each place with care 
And found his qxxBm was miselng ’’ 

“May butter” is unsalted butter, preserved 
during May for medicinal use in healing wounds. 
The connexion of the phrase with madness, how- 
ever, IS so deep as to he no longer understood ' 
Finally, among the causes of madness 
recognised in the seventeenth century must 
be mentioned melancholy, though we shall have 
to return to this on another page The common 
behef appears to have been, in the words of the 
Doctors of the Induction to the "Tammg of 
the Shrew,” that “Melancholy is the nurse of 
feenzy,”* and incipient melan oholiaos are con- 

1 AH taken from plays of the period under consideration 
* “ Taming of the Shrew,” Ind It , 135, 


0 
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etantly adjured by theix' nearest and dearest to 
remember this fact— thongb their adjurations 
seldom bave any effect. The Duchess of Malfi, 
indeed, hearing in her captivity a “hideous 
noise,” and bemg told : 

** *!Cis the “Wild consort 
Of madmen, lady, •whom your tyrant brother 
Hath placed about yoixr lodging/'' 

replies . 

“ Indeed, I thank him , nothing hnt noiae and tolly 
Can keep me in my nght wits, wheieas reason 
And adenoe make me mad ”i 

In the “Dover’s Melan<dioly Prince Palador i« 
presented with a “Masqne of Melancholy” (for 
which the author was largely indebted to 
Burton) in order that his diseased mmd may 
be relieved. These two cases certainly shew 
a divergence from the more general opinion. 
The first may perhaps he attributed to the 
Duchess’ desire* “to make a virtue of neces- 
sity,” the second to the fact that Palador*s 
disease is not true melancholia, but a state of 
mind bordering on affectation— that melancholy 
affected by more than one of Shakespeare’s 
“humorous” characters, of whom it can be said 
“You may call it melancholy if you will favour 
ihe men, hut by my head 'tis pnde.”* 

We may gather next, from our plays, some of 
the recogmsed symptoms of insanity in these 

1 “DnchesB Maid,” It., 8 
* aad Ckanida,” 11 , 8, 92. 
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early times Epicene, pretending to recognise 
the madness of Morose, says “Lord, how idly 
he talks, and bow his eyes sparMe ’ he looks 
green about the temples • do yon see what blue 
spots he has ? " Olerimont has his answer ready 
“ Ay, ’tis melancholy.” ‘ But these two are over- 
Mvolous ; their diagnosis is untrustworthy , we 
must turn to surer ground. One supposed sign 
of madness was evidently the quickening of the 
heart and the pulse. Hamlet, in a well-jknown 
passage, ndioules his mother’s idea that the 
^ost which he sees is due to “ecstasy”,: , 

“Ecstasy 1 

My yvlse, as yows, Antb temiwraiely keep tbae, 

Axtd makes as kemiUifal music.” s 

Philaster, declaring his sanity to Arethusa, 
says. 

“ Take tMs sword 

And sear^ how temperate a heart! Xkave . . 
and again: 

t iimXragiiighow?' 

HI Were mad, I shotUd desire tahTO. 

Sir, feel zny pulse, whether have yoa knows 
A manta a more eqnal tone to die ” 

Bellano replies 

“ Alas, my lord, your poise keeps madman’s time t 
So does your tongue.'’ 

That these tests were madequate is proved by 
a simple illustration— m the “Comedy of Errors,” 

i“Bitfoene,"iT,s 

« •• Bamlat,’’ til., i, 189 , etc 

9 “ Pbilaster,” It., 8, 48, etc. 
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Baioh the exoroist, mistakes Autipholas’ auger 
for jnaduess Imoiaua ones . 

** Ala$, bow 5.ery ancLbow sbaip be looks I ** 

And a oourtezan, 

“ Marie, IioTT he trembles In his ecstasy I ” i 
Panoh attempts to feel the "madman’s ” pulse, 
hut in any case he kuom that both man and 
master are possessed . 

" I faww It by thesr pale and deadly looks.*'a 
03 ie madman was supposed not to he aware 
of the nature of his disease. “ That proves you 
mad,” says the Officer itt Dekker’s “Honest 
■'Whom,” hy a strange piece of reasoning, " because 
you know it not.”* Throughout thte plays occurs 
fdie sarae ^lenomenon. Bveu when certain of. 

mad, fedk. recognise that ^hey are affiietecT 
wilffisome sort of disease^ they resent fuettioning 
on it. Ouddemstem’s account of Hamtet is 
si^nficant of a large number of oases * 

"Nor do vm find him forward to be sosndsd, 

Bnt wliih a maUy madness, keeps alool 
When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his tone stato.”* 

The resentment is no douht due to a sub- 
conscious wish of the madman to hide his loss 
ef that sense of personal ictentity which m used 
by Shakespeare as one of the cnteida of madness. 
Ckmatanoe’ proof to Fandulph of her ent&e 
aanity will be rememhered ; 

" <Ss«tBB^of 584 . ' ” a JM&fit 98.' 
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am not mad, this hair I tear is mine 
My name is Constance , I was Geffrey’s wife* 

Young Arthur Is my son and he is lost 
lamnotmadi » " 

Sebastuui, m "Twelfth Night,” giyes similar 
evidence 

** ThiB is the air , that is the glorious sun , 

3?his pearl she gave me, I do feePt and see’t , 

And though ’tis wonder that enwraps me thus, 

Yet ^tis not madness 

Another symptom of insanity was sleeping 
with open eyes. Meleander, in the “Lover’s 
Melsneholy,” “sie^s , , . with eyes open, 
end that’^B no good sign”* and the Duchess of 
Malfi is 8a;iA to sleep " like a madman, with (her) 
eyes open.”* 

A general wildness of demeanour was thought 
to be characteristic of both the earlier and the 
later stages of madness. Songs and dances are 
ol^en associated with it, wild laughter, "idie 
udier to a violent extremity ” aocompanied by 
fulmlnations against the world in general, 
bitter sarcasm, sudden touches of pathos and 
oonsecLuent outbursts of anger, "thundering” 
and “ roaring,” which can only be checked by 
like excesses on the part of others— these are all 
common symptoms, together with “raving” on 
all kinds of subjects. This wildness, however, 

1 “ Ktag Jolm,” Ui , 4, 48, etc ” 

« " Twelfth iv , 3, X, et® 

s " Iiovert HalaiKholy," li , 3. 

* " Dachess of Halfl,'' ir , 3 
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is not inconsistent mth considerable force and 
pregnancy of speech, which mght lead some to 
doubt the actual presence of insanity , and which 
is “a happiness that often madness hits on, 
which reason and sanity could not so pros- 
perously be delivered of.”‘ A sense of physical 
pMn, of being " out to the brains,” might also 
afflict the patient; and the disease frequently 
causes such suffering that 

** Nor the extenor nor the inwerd man 
BeBombles that it was 

An excellent objective description of a single 
Case is furnished by the “ Oentleman ” in “ Ham- 
let” who announces the frmissy of Ophelia 

She $gj6ahs mnoh of her father ; says she hears 
There’s tncks i’ the world, and hems and beats her heart , 
Bpnms enviously at straws , speahs things in doubt, 

That car^ hut half sense , her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection , they aim at it. 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts , 

Which as her winks and nods and gestures yield them 
Indeed would make one think there might be thought, 
Thott^ nothhag sure, yet much unhappily ’"5 

Aa to tih.6 nattire of the talk, wo 

fibod it zmpoBSible to generalise, and the ideas of 
different authors on what it shonid he have not 
mmh agreement, beyond the one condition that 
there should be wanting what Shakespeare aptly 
calls "a dependency of thing on thing** This 

1 tbicU, iv , 4, etc. 
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Will be noted more particularly when we oome 
to the study of individual characters 

be'oSed it wiU be evident thatjha,^daasa,l^ 
our 'dr^aTis far^from hai^^ooia&aed. Jia,ans 
type We know that various kinds of insanity 
were recognised in the seventeenth century 
0orax,th6 physician of the “Lover’sMelanoholy/’ 
makes it clear that 

"Ecstasy 

Eantastio Dotage, Madness, Pienzy, Bapture 
Of mere Imagination differ partly 
Prom Melancholy ”i 

Our learned mfbrmant, Ben Jonson, diagnoses 
another case of insanity as "the disease m 
Greek called fta pta, in Latin, insania, 

furor, vel ecstasis melancholica, that is egressio, 
when a man ex melancholico evadit fanatious, 
But he may be but * phrenetious,’ yet, 
mistress, and ‘phrenesis’ is only ‘delirium’ or 
so”* And indeed there are all varieties of 
insanity in the plays before us There is the 
young person who merely talks “ fantastically," 
*' like a justice of peace,” “ of a thousand matters 
and all to no purpose,”® and whose words 
“though they (lack) form a little,” are “not like 
madness There is the person dominated by 
tile “id^ejBxe” — examples diSenng widely occur 
in “King Lear" and in “Bartholomew Fair” 

1 “ Iiovei’B Meliuioholy,” lu , l « “Eidoene,” iv., 2 
s " Soaest Whore," v , 1 * “Hamlet," im, 1, va. 
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There ib the “ idiot” and there is the “ imbecile" 
•—two types between which it would be SKBCeota- 
tion here to attempt a discrimination The 
melaaioholiac, one of “sundry kinds,” affected 
by a “mere commotion of the mind, o’ercharged 
with fear and sorrow,”* is one of the commonest 
types. Mania and delusional insanity are also 
frequent and account for a large proportion of 
our characters Yet, smoe this is not a medical 
treatise, how can we distingmsh any more 
finely? We shall do better not to attempt a 
more detailed classifitmtion of our mad folk than 
this, which will be utilised later in the oonside- 
ration of individual characters. “It is not as 
deep as a w^ nor as wide as a church>door, but 
’twill serve/! Mice more than ' on® of those 
BUsabethau' playwrights we ml^y feel that t 

** To Ceane tme maCness 
Wbai Is’tlmVto be xtcibing ^se but btaav'^ 

On this let us act and employ a literary rather 
than a medical ciiticism . 

Our dramas are not silent as to the way in 
Which lunatics were regarded by the world at 
large. Few people at that time had the sym* 
of Iiangland for those whom, tln^ 
hundredyeai^befcraheheautifally called “Ood’s 
minstrels a title explained by the preceding 
exhorteitton to his readers to bestow their gifts on* 
the wandenng insane as bountifnlly as though 

i “ iiOVw’B Itt , 1. a ^BaxQlel!,'’ il., S, 98 
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they were wandering minstrels For the most 
part the lunatic seems to have been regarded, 
when confined, as a negligible factor in every- 
day hfe,^ and when at large as a harmless and a 
gratuitous amusement So, as has just been 
noted, the Duchess of Malfi is regaled before her 
death with “ some sport " m the shape of several 
madmen who sing and dance before her. Here, 
of course, the intention is a sinister one, but 
there is no sinister meaning in a casual remark 
let fall by Truewit in the Silent Woman ” — 
Mad folks and other strange sights to be seen 
dMj, private, and public”** ISfor is there ahy 
i(dea but one ol legitimate amusement in idle 
entertainment organised by the master of a 
puvate asylum, Alibius by name, for the 
mardage of Beatrice-Joanna i(m “The Change- 
ling ”) and given, as he says, by • 

“ JL mlxtsxe of oar mdsaaEi and ptar tM$, 

To finlab, m It were, aaO stalco fag 

Of an lihe rev^s, thef tMiU Bjgfat fym the first " s 
Isabella caustically remarks “ Madmen and fools 
are a staple commodity.” 

In this connexion, a particular dass of lunatic 
derorves notice, tee Bedlam beggar, variously 
known as “bedlamer,” “ bedlamite,” and “ Abra- 
hson’s man ” was ongmally an inmate of Bedlmn^ 
bnt, oommg to be regarded as convalescent, had 

1 A Itmatlc’s l^al acts were amiiiUed a&dl las pro^ 

perty “was placed ixxider eontrcd* (See Jhixfher, Eneyl Bnt*, 

Issamty > 

« •‘Epicenet"’ ii.t 1* 3 The ChengelUsig/' ih., 
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been set free and wotild roam about the country, 
half -crazed, living for the most part on the chanty 
of such as would befriend him. In Dekker’s 
“ Belman of London,” a non-dramatic work pro- 
fessing to expose “The most notorious Villames 
that are now Practised in the Bangdome,” is a 
long description, in the manner of a seventeenth 
century “character,” of one of “those Wild-geese 
or Hayre-braynes . called Abraham’s men ” 
Lekker at least has little good to say of them. 
“ ^Phe fellow . sweares he hath bin in bed- 
lam and will talke frantickly of purpose you see 
pinnes stuck in sundry places of his naked flesh, 
especially in his armes, which pame he gladly 
j^mts himselle to (beeing mdeede no torment 
at all, his sMn is eildier so dead, with some fowle 
disease, or so hardned with weather), onely to 
mahe you believe he is out of his wits . he c^s 
himself by the name of Poore Tom, and comming 
neere anybody, cryes out Poore Tom is a-oold 
. . . ontie mind at once turns to Edgar and 
the eelebmted lines where he poses as one of 
^ose very “ Abraham-men”: 

This gives me proof obS pcecefteat 

Of Who, vdtb rosing voices, 

giaeilee m t3teiritt»ilb’U aaC morfified haxe sms 
Tlaawoede&priohs,i3altai, sprigs efrosemsEy, 

And vntb this fteiritieolgeofe; tma law &«nns, 

Door pelting viUages, ^eep cotes, and mills. 

Sometime vrith Innatio bans, sometime vntb prayras 
miforoe theix <ibariiy.”i 


1 “King ZiieKC,” Ji , a, la, etc. 
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From all that vre can gather, however, of the 
treatment of the insane in madhouses of the 
time, it would seem probable that, among those 
released or esoapmg from them, many would 
still be genuine lunatics At the same time, it 
was no doubt fairly easy to make a living in the 
way Dekker describes, and numbers of beggars 
must have emulated Fdgar’s behaviour from lam: 
less worthy motives 

Such a lack of popular sympathy could hardly 
go hand-in-hand with a peculiarly humanitarian 
treatment of the insane The Sason treatment 
of lunatics has been described as “a ounous 
compound of pharmacy, superstition, and casti- 
gation " In the seventeenth oentuiy it had beeh 
but little improved upon. Its most oharao> 
tensile feature was confinement in a darfc voism, 
with additional tmatment, yarymg according 
to circumstances. A book, of date 1S40, called 
**A Compendious Fygment dr a Dyetcy of 
Helth " by one D& Borde, advises the keeping of 
lunatics in a daxk room, provided with no knives, 
girdleA nor pictures of man or woman on the 
wall. Few words are to he used exci^t in genMe 
reproofs and the dietary is to be carefed and 
ample. Ihr. Borde’s treatment was enlarged 
upon in later days, chams were used to prevent 
escape, castigation was employed freely and 
(dten attended with great cruelty. A gnatram 
in Burton’s « Anatomy of Melancholy” (1621), 
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coDflms this statement, presenting what is 
indeed a ghastly piotnre It is all home out by 
the dramatic references, which are extremely 
numerous. The lunatic ehen Im is evidently 
a subject which appeals to the dramatist mad* 
ness and its cure become topics of ordinary 
conversation Bosalmd, in playful banter with 
Orlando, compares love to " a madness,” which 
“deserves as well a dark house and a whip as 
madmen do, and the reason why they are not 
so punished and cured is, that the lunacy is so 
ordinary that the whippers are in love too.”* 
lieonato, in “ Much Ado” talks (from our point 
of yie'W ominously) of those who would 

“ Olre mefllctoe to rage, 

st£0Bg maCaeBsia a eOjteea l^ad, 

Otam a(^ idr and agoiocr wokOb 

^akeepeare is not predioMng here, as Ims been 
BUggestedi the application of gentle methods to 
in^onty, but ridiculing those who wemi so foolish 
8«to aj^Iy “a moral medicine to a mortn^mg 
mischief." Even as he wrote lightly of the 
silken thmd, he would In^ve heard m imagi* 
naMcm the clank of the lunatic’s chains. 

Another addition to the attractions of the 
ifflylnm ?9rm the course of slo^ starvation, and 
this is hinted at in a easnal silusKm by Borneo 
in *' Borneo and 3‘uliet ” 

1 “As Ton IV’ iix , 2 . 420, eto 

* “ HniSi AOo About v., 1, 24, eto. 
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“Why Borneo, art thou mad?" asks BfinvollO 

"Not maci,” answers Bomeo, "hut bouna mote 
tbm a maaman is, 

Sbut np m prison, bepi -without my food, 

Whipped and tormented "> 

Pmoi the conjuror knows what to do in 
cases of madness * 

" Mistress, both man and master is possess’d 
They must be bound and laid in some daiac room " 

George, in “The Honest Whore,” has heard of 
domesiao cures t “’Sfoott I have known many 
wom^ i^at have had mad rascals to their hus< 
hands, whom they would hdabour by all means 
possible ^ keep *em in their right wits.” And 
a character in Marston’s “What Ton Wall” speaks 
in a delightfully brisk and business-like manner 
“Shut the windows, darken the room, fetch 
whips ; the fellow is mad, he raves, he raves— 
ialks idly— lunatic.” 

Few tests were needed to convince the keepem 
of an asylum that iheir patient was mad, and if 
it could he made a matter of peouniary advantage 
to them to incarcerate any person, they would 
often take him and clothe him in the "fool’s 
coat" or clap him into the “madman’s cage” 
without making too many inquiries Thus the 
madhouse became, in many a sinister sense, 
“a house of correction to whip us into our 
senses.”* 

l “ Borneo and ruUet," i , 2, 64, 

iBbirl^ "BirdlBaOage,” ii , 1 
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Before we leave the Mstorical side of oar 
sahject, some mentioo. most be made of the 
famoas Bedlam, so often mentioned in con- 
nexion •with the mad folk of o'or plays The 
real and original Bedlam, “Bethlem monas- 
tery,” as it is called, “the madman’s pound,” 
which IS actually mtroduced into one or more 
of the plays under consideration,* was formerly 
the Hospital of St. Mary Bethlehem in Bishops- 
gate Street The Pnory was founded for this 
Order in 1247 by an ex-shenff named Simon 
Fitz-Mary. It passed through many vicissi- 
tudes, chief among whidh were a seizure by tlie 
Ofown m 1^5 and the dissolution by Henry Vljl. 
in 1S47. Aftm; this latter date the revenues •were 
hdld by the Mayo^ the connnonalty and tide 
oitmensofliondon. For some hundr^ and fifty 
years the Hospltail had been used for lunatics, 
sWL tbe only difference in this use caused by 
its dissolution as a religious house seems to 
have been that it became incoxpomted as a 
Boyal Foundation. For a cmmderable time it 
suffered ihroi^h poverty, bemg laigdy depen- 
dent on legacies, such as Sir Thomas €^sham‘s 
in 1S75, and on general ^ms. Mistress Trame-^ 
W(dl, m B^rome’s “Hoethem Iiaes” {16S2), 
nmMcms Bedhun among other object df 
charity, send suggests to Sgueldb an axeelleni^, 
' I ga«'d«^H8eso**‘'®S® 

“tnie Hfivesti Whore,” aaC “tChe Ohaz^etang" are 
SjriVBtoiuqrlamB. 
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reason for patronising it The passago may be 
quoted in full: 

Squelch I will now bestow my wealth in monumental 
gooa deeds, and chatltable uses in my life time, to 
be talked well on when I am dead ’* 

Trmimvell “ ^es, build almshouses and hospitals for 
beggars, and provide in Bridewell houses of correc 
tion for your fnends and kindred Biay give enough 
to Bedlam, you may feel some part of that benefit 
yourself before you die, if these fits hold :you " 

The later history of Bedlam is uneventful, and, 
to us, unimportant. In 1676 it was transferred 
to London Wsdl, the new buildings being known 
as the *‘Hew Hospitel of Bethlehem," and m 
lalS to Lambeth. Bethlem Hospital was by 
far the best known of London mad-houses in 
the Soventeeth Oentaiy, two more are men- 
tioned by Stow in his “ Survey of London," and 
may be noted here. The first was “an Hospitall 
in i^ie Parish of Bark^ Ohnroh,” founded “by 
Bobert Benton Bhaplen, for the sustentation of 
poors Briests, and other both men and '^omem 
that were sieke of idle Phrensde, there to 
remains till they were perfectly whole, and 
restcared to ^od memone."* In another place, 
under the title of “An house belonging to 
Bethlem," we read? “Then had ye an house 
whexem sometime were distraught and lunatike 
pec^Ie, of y?lnt antaqnity fotinde4 or by whom, 
1 have not r^, neither of the suppression, but 
it was said that sometime a Kmg of England, 

1 Stow: “Snr»By<rfIicaiaott" (ClBx«nOonPx«es),i., 1S7 
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pot likmg Buoli a kmd of people to remauae so 
aeare his pallace, caused them to be remoued 
fearther of, to Bethlem without Bishops gate of 
Iioudou, and to that Hospitall the said house 
by Ohanng orosse doth yet remame " ' 

No doubt there were also pnyate asylums in 
existence, where the treatment of the patients 
was harsh, and their comforts were few The 
conditions, inde^, seem to have been very 
aiTm 1 a,T to those of Bedlam These and other 
details may be ga%ered chiefly from four plays, 
in each of which tllere are “madhouse scenes"— 
they ere “The Pilg^wn” by John Fletcher, "The 
Honest Whore” by Thomas Dehher, “North- 
ward Hc^*’ the m^t woih of DeKker and 
Webst^/oind ‘*^Tb 4 i 0 haageling,” ascribed to 
Hiddlslion, who’wa^robably aided in it by 
Bowley. A oomparis^ of these plays shouJd 
give a VBiy fair acoounl^ of a seventeenth century 
lunatic asylum * 

It is not difficult to^^htain admission to this 
asylum, for the charg^ is only a penny or 
twopenoe, and Bellam®nt an^ his friends in 
^♦Northward Ho ” look ia» the “mad Brasks” for 
» ehnct time before taking for' their hcraas, 
wd^h stahled at ^ the D olphin mth^ 
I iwa., a , 38 — 

« The dbidt soorccHS from TOiiffl tms ffliteriptlon is com 
pacd Filgjcto,” ill 6, iv sMsBUe HbnealF 

T 1«, la, OlxangeliHg,” i % iii, 3, Iv 8, y 8 » 

Ho,** iy l IPoif olyvious reasons the spo(^ 
x^oEero&OdS ^ are not gLym^ 
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Bidiopsgate" near by Tbe hospital consists 
of “a parlour, kitchen, and larder below stairs, 
and twenty-one rooms where the poor distracted 
people he, and aboye stairs eight rooms more 
for servants”, the madmen may either be 
visited in their cells, or brought in for inspec- 
tion by the visitors Preferring the former 
alternative we approach the cells, and hear a 
confused roaring— ■** the Ghimes of Bedlam.” It 
is “Mad Bess roaring for meat or the English- 
man for drmk”} like “bells rung backward” 
they are no'^ng but “confusion and mere 
noises” The “shaking of irons” adds to the 
din, which is mcreased by the snatches of 
coarse song which are continually assaihng our 
ears, the playing of rough games such as 
“barley-break,” the runnmg and jumping of 
the more violent of the patients, and the ones 
of those who are nndei^oing a treatment of the 
whip* 

“ M aaC, fliey cry, 

If iziirth be their conceit, they latigh again , 
Sometimes they Imitate the beasts and birds, 

Siugmg or howlmg, braying, barking, aU 
As their T?ild fanoies prompt 'em/' 

When the lunatics are brought in, or (as was 
more usual in real hfe though unsuited for 
drasEuatio representation), we visit them m their 
“cages” or cells, we are confronted with a 
strange sight A “ pretty poet ” who “ ran mad 
fora chambermaid ” invokes Titama and Oberon^ 

D 
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aad speaks in the sanest of tones of “ daisies, 
primrose, violets”; his madness, though at the 
time we do not know it, is feigned. The English- 
man IS still crying for drink Everyone must 
go down on his knees and pledge bun. “A 
thousand pots, and froth 'em, froth ’em ' ” The 
parson, "that run mad for tithe goshngs,” 
threatens to excommunicate and curse the 
whole company A musician walks slowly and 
dehherately apart; he fell mad "for love of an 
Italian dwarf.” Many a lunatic resembles 
Oandido, "much gone indeed,” who believes him- 
self to be a prentice, “ talks to himself,” selling 
“pure oahcos, fine hoHands, choice cambrics, 
neat lawns ” wad resenting interference in a way 
which IB positively dangerous Near him is a 
lad brought m (like Alinda) “a little craz’d, 
distracted” and not suffering acutely, he is 
allowed comparative freedom and accorded light 
treatment till more dangerous symptoms shew 
th«siselv€». He 

“tal&slitttolaiy 
AiiU itoeefaiv) bas tihe beeCm ct i3ie 

We^^eak to the keepeis about thcor oimg&, 
and they ,B^m ^dly interested. The most 
entcoiiaininf cbz^t^cs we may discuss at 
length with them; and, if we wiU brave their 
foul talk, we may even converse with the patients 
as freely as they me permitted to converse with 
each other. We must be prepared, m ihia case, 
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to hear frank comments on onr persons^ appear- 
ance and the tnldest of guesses, often mere 
expressions of an %db6 fane on our profession 
or our business The lunatics will not, of course, 
allow that they are mad, though they may recog- 
nise that they are ill and under a doctor’s care. 
This, however, is less common with our asylum 
patients than with those undergoing private 
treatment, such as Ford’s Meleandur. OUhe mere 
suggestion that they may be of unsound mind 
usually amuses them, or makes them indignant 
It IB only when the keeper ceases to reproach 
them wilh madness and turns the conversation 
to “Whips’” that they become senous again. 
Perhaps, after all, a talk with the keeper will 
best serve our purpose 

Friar Anselmo is at hand and will describe 
to ns with more sympathy than many of his 
kind the condition of the inmates . 

** ^ere are of xaadmexii aa there are of tame. 

All humoured not olike We have here some 
8o apish and fantastic, play 'with a feather , 

And, though 'twould gnevo a soul to see God^s image 
So blexoisbed and defaced, yet they do act 
Such antic and such preti^ lunames, 

Xhat» (Spite of sorrow, they will make you smile 
Others, again, we have, like hungry lions, 

Fierce as wild hulls, untameahle as dies , 

And these have oftenthnes from strangers’ sides 
Bxmt6h*d rapiers suddenly and done mnoti harm , 

Whom if you’ll see, you must be weaponless ** 

We may ask him about his treatment of these 
poor creatures, who are ever in fear of the lash. 
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It ■mil 1)6 easily justified 

“ They nrnsti be ased like ohildxea , leased 'vrtth toys, 

And anon 'vrhipt for their nnmlinesB ” 

Alternate cajolmgs and threats are the mildest 
form of treatment that we can hope to see m 
these places. The Elizabethan asylum keeper 
holds mth Shakespeare that 

“ Diseases desperate groTm 
By desperate applitmoe are relieved 
Or not at all ” 

In the middle of this entertaining discussion 
we are interrupted A prospective patient, it 
seems, is being announced, but the first words 
of the Master, who enters mth Mm, suggest 
that we have been fortunate enough to meet 
with a case of false incarceration A scholarly 
young man has been confined mthout cause and 
his fnends in high quarters have come, armed 
mth a “ discharge from my lord cardinal,” to 
demand his release “I am heartily sorry,” 
says ihe Master, “ If ye allow Mm sound, pray 
take him mth ye ” A gentleman protests that 
there is nothing m the Scholar 

” &OC tatated, 

No startiitgB nor no mbs in all bis answers , 

In all his letters nothing bnt discretion, 

Leamn^ and handsome style ” 

He IB quite “ perfect ”, “a oiviler discourser I 
ne'er talked mth” Then, before the Master, 
ihe Soholax is catechised : 

“You find no sickness?” “Do ye sleep o’ 
sights? " ** Have you no fearful dreams ? " The 
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ODSwers, to the Master’s disgust, are satisfactory. 
“1 tbmk,” exdaams the fnead, “You keep him 
here to teach him madness. But, }ust then, his 
"eyes alter," and 

** On a Buddan, from some word or otJier. 

Wiien no man conld expect a fit, lie has fiown out ** 

The mention of "stubborn weather" and 
"strange work at sea,” starts m him a new 
delusion or revives an old one. He rants and 
raves : "I am Neptune.” Now it is the Master’s 
turn to jeer, and the visitors retire, discomfited. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that the gues^ 
turns addressed by the keepers of madhouses 
to prospective patmuts in order to ascertain 
whether (xe no they are indeed mad are hardly 
less izi^levant and absurd ihan those of " Sir 
TtqpWts" in "Twelfth Night." Antonio, in th^ 
"Ohaugeliag,’* is asked a« "easy questions 
"How many true («.e. honest) fingem has a 
tmlor on his right hand?” . % . “and how 
many <m both?”— "How many foois goes to a 
wise mm ? ” These remind us of tim questions 
put by the Fool to King Bear. 

Our madhouse does not contain only those 
hihaiacs who are termed "madmen”, there is 
another vadeiy, known most commonly as the 
*1fctoL” Now tiie word "fool," in Ehzabethmi 
literature, has a number of connotations. It 
may be need, as in Shakespeare, for the pro- 
Msiomd jester of the court, who was, indeed, 
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often a little wanting in ordinairy intelligence, 
tliongli this was amply atoned for by his witty 
and pregnant remarks It is also used in a 
general sense, as to-day, of a person who has 
acted, or who habitually acts, in an unwise way. 
With reference, however, to our plays, it has 
more often approximately the technical meaning 
of "imbecile”— a term used of those whose 
brains are constitutionally affected and whose 
insanity is therefore rather a quantitative ratbe!!^ 
than a qualitative defect Taken in thia''Bense, 
the word “fool ” may be applied to some of the 
asylum’s inmates, the word “madman” to others. 
' IHie two olapse§ are not always well distmguishe^ 
in these plays, but the fools can generally he 
detected >y the inmnty, rainier than 13ie violettee, 
.oJ their words and anfetons. They tend to reply 
in the style ot Antonio, the feigning fool of 
The Changeling • 

He, lie I well, I thajife y cousfer ^0* to, I ** 

To which IioUio, the attendant, replies, “He can 
laugh; I perceive by that he is no beast.” 

The two classes of patientjs are apparently 
allowed to mix m each others’ company. “We 
iiave,*’ says iKdho, "two sorts of people in the 
housie, and both under the wHp, that's fotds aud 
miadttmjtheohelrasno^ enough to be knaves, 
imd the other not knavery enough to be fools.” 
They are kept under very much the same dxs- 
oiphne, thongh fo<ds ara seht to “Fools’ 
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Oolite” — ^wluoh IS fin mstutniaon of the zaad> 
house itself— and are put to school m Tanous 
classes in the hope of improving their wit. 

The seventeenth-oentnry asylum, it must he 
remembered, claims to have worked cures, 
though at first it seems hard to believe that its 
designation as “the school where those that 
lose their wits Practise again to get them *' is 
anything more than a phrase As we enter the 
domain of Anselmo we are met by a “ sweeper,*' 
who describes himself as one of the “implO' 
ments" of the house— “a mad wag myself here 
cmoe , bnt I thank &ther Anselmo, he lashed me 
into my right mind again.” 

We are struck at once, as we read these 
accounts of Bedlam, by the inconsequence* 
vei^mg at times on brutal heartlessness, with 
whnfii those responsible for the lunatics’ welfare 
refer to them. It is the erpreasion of that 
spirit upoa which we have remarked oontmually 
throughout this historical survey. laooneluding 
it we can hardly illustrate this last point better 
than by considering a few of the occasions on 
which the mad folk are held up to ridicule or 
satire. It is, of course, the diamatist with whom 
we have pmperly to reckon for this, yet he was 
oleaidy infiueui^ by the attitude of the time, 
contemporary prosai-references endorse the 
spirit of ^e pdays. 

Satire abounds on the coarsest of subjects — 
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tliat of the “horn-mad” patient— and further 
examples need hardly be given. More interesting 
IS the comment of the keeper m the “Pilgnm” 
•when a patient enters crying “Give me some 
drink.” 

“ Oh, there’s the BrigUShiuan 1 . . . 
Xhese Kn^Usb ere so malt mad there’s no meddUng with ’em , 
When they have a licaitM year ot barley there. 

All the whole island's thns ’’ 

A similar skit follows on the parson above- 
mentioned “that run mad for tithe goslmgs.” 
But Fletcher’s beat effort m this direction is 
the introduction of the Welshman, who, but for 
his premature exit might have served as quite 
a reasonable understudy for FlueUm, “ Whaw, 
Master Keeper,” is his drst remark, “Give me 
soiue ceeze and onions, give me some wash brew 
. , » Fendragon was a shentlaqian, marg 
you, sir. And the organs at Bixom were made 
by, revelations j OJhere is a Sj^t blows the 
bellows, and then they sing.” He will “smg, 
dance and do anything,” and when the English- 
man and the Scholar challenge Inm, he threatens 
to “ get upon a moxmtam and call my oonntry- 
men.” Dekker, m the “Honest Whore,” is able 
to hit the lawyers Qlhere are none of that 
company, he says, among Anselmo’s madmen. 
“We da^ not let a lawyer come in, for he’ll 
make '’em mad faster than we can recover ’em.” 
Questioned &b to how long it takes to “recover” 
any of the paMents, our informant xephes that 
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“An alderman’s son •will be mad a great while 
... A whore •will hardly oome to her -wits 
^ain. A Puritan, there’s no hope of him, un- 
less he may pull down the steeple and hang 
himself i’ the bell-ropes 

I Another Interesting passage^ no satirical} but too 
long lor quotation at lengthy occurs in Duobass of 

Mam,” Act iv , 8c 3 It begins 

A mad lawyer and a secular pnest 
A doctor that bath lorleited his wits 
By jealousy,” etc*, etc* 
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The Pbbsbntation oe Madhebs—pbom the 
Standpoint op Litebatubb. 

‘‘This miri?hfid cozalo style 
Hakes t(S at once hoth serious, and smile " 

(Mex ^Tome) 

!Eh.e questions wiiioli we liave now to answer, 
before passing to ottr mam study and considering 
tbe mad folk as mdividnals, are two m nomber* 
Tb© first is a general one Wbat is the place of 
such a feature as madness in drama? The 
second is more partionlar: What place does 
madness assume in the body of drama under 
consideration? Let us take them in ihds order. 

1. 'Olear^ there is a great difference between 
madness m tragedy and madness in ocmedy 
Itony of uswottld hold to the one and mphpb* 
Really des]^sB the other. At all ©ymts, idskmg 
confusion through an OTer-con^lioated scheme 
of sub-diTision, we shall deal wiidi each st^a- 
rat^y. 

The representation of madness in tragedy 
might be objected to upon tbe following grounds . 
If carried out wdd, it becomes too terrible for 
the stage, if badly, it is nothing but a ludicrous/ 
OBcioature of greatness. This is at least plausible, 
and the last proposition is evidently true. But 
what of the first? Is madness really too temble 

42 
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for dramatio presentatioaa, or is it not emmentty 
suited to the stage by virtue of its peculiar 
qualities ? 

The critic replies that madness is sheer 
suffering of idle most painful sort, that the 
ravings of a noble mind o’erthrovm have passed 
the ne plus ultra of the tragic, while the 
babblings of mere imbecility have not reached 
the level of tragedy at all “Such suflermg” 
0ie vfill say), “ as is the lot of Lear, should never 

dwelt upon, much less paraded before crowds, 
and decked out vvith the tinsel of the stage.' 
Think of physical suffmiing comparable with it, 
if that be possible-^for is not mental suffeimig 
far more iemble and heart-rending than physi- 
cal?— and you would never talk of pntMrg the 
maniac on the stage Think of the repulsion 
caused hy the bliuding of Gloster and the 
murder of Lady Macduff’s infant son,— and is 
not the madness of Lear more temble ? * Eing 
Lear* is, of course, a hnlliant exception, hut the 
exception proves the rule ” 

With this last provoking platitude we need 
not quarrel, hut the mam assertion must be 
challenged nevertheless. In the first place it is 
a fact that we do not feel the same repulsion at 
the representation of madness on the sts^e as 
we do at a similar oi^e m real life, wher^s with 
physioai brutality the effect seems m drama to 
be almost mc^ified. Could we possibly feel 
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more keeDlythe blow wbioli Othello gives to 
Desdemona if the scene took place in onr own 
family? It is at least doubtful. But if we 
think of the suffering of Lear, or of Ophdia, 
and suppose one-tenth of it inflicted on our 
dearest fnend, the thought becomes perfectly 
unbearable. It is not that we do not enter into 
the spirit of "Bang Lear,” but rather that the 
sufferings of the aged King, by reason of their 
very remoteness from human hfe, give us the 
actual “tragic feelmg” which Shakespearean 
tragedy inevitably produces. 

Hot only so, but Ihe state of the madman, 
provided that apart feom him the play contains 
the requisite tragic hero, is admirably calculated 
to^oontnbute, through the emotions of pity tind 
to that KMpen^ which Aiistotle considers 
to be Idle ei^noe of tragedy, Tmgio paty will 
most surely be excited ut the loaisfortunes of 
“ one who is undeserving,” that is of 

“a lantt 

More Bitm’d tluia ** 

Hardly any disaster wbdch may befall a human 
bdrg can exmte such trsgic piiy as the crowning 
iiimster of insanity, "Whi^everamdn'ssinsivre 
iael '^t 1ms of rasson more ihan atones for 
idtam alL If greatest villain m drama should 
lose hia reason, we should feel this ; when Iiear, 
the rash, impetuous Emg of Bntam, becomes 
insane, we cry out, forgetting for the time his 
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ix&giG QVtOT, that his pumshment is too great 
for hnn. Whea the bnef scene is enfled we 
consign him to the Great Silence, not with 
feelmgs of rebellion but with a sense of supreme 
calm * 

** He hates Mm 

That TOuld upon the rach of this tough world 

Stretch Mm out longer 

So equally with tragic fear This emotion, 
which is no vulgar sense of possible or impen* 
dmg nusfortune to ourselves, but an awed and 
sympathetic feehng for a character essentially 
d the nature of our own,^ is brought out to the 
lull by means of ihe portmyal of madness, ifor 
what i*educes men so quickly to the same level 
ae the loss of reason hy a fellow-man ? In raid 
hfe our hearts are stirred by compassi<m, yet 
moved by inaspressible awe, as we see or hear 
of one whom we have known and whose senses 
have deserted him. Be he high or low station, 
it matters nothing. Bifiermioes of rank are 
forgotten-— and this is less often so with physical 
calamity. Boss reason has effected the 
belated recognition of our common humanity. 
Carry this into the imaginative world of drama, 
imd yoh have the emotion of tmgic fear 

The represmitation, then, of madness hi 
tragedy would seem to be not only permissible, 
but of the greatest value to the drama when this 
madness is worked into the plot and becomes an 


1 “ElzigEieftr,’'T,8,SlS. 
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essential part of it Often, however, and espeoially 
with the lesser lights of the Elizabethan stage, 
it held a place wholly subsidiary to the main 
theme of the tragedy If tragic fear and tragic 
pity were to be evoked it would be by other 
means, madness was required for colouring 
effects, and to lend a peculiar atmosphere to 
the tragedy It was sketched but lightly, fre- 
quently with httle attempt at reality, whetibter 
this arose from the dramatists’ lack of abihty, 
or from a desire to lessen the supposed pam, 
can only be a matter of conjecture The intro- 
duction of madness, as a subsidiary element, 
toto tragedy, appisars to be justifiable only when 
it is regained objectively with no relation to the 
pain caused to the sufferer Let us illustrate. 
The Duchess of Malfi, previously to her death, 
is made to hsten to the cnes and to watch the 
antics of madmen. The intention of the author 
is evident Whether we consider him to have 
been successful or not, we can hardly cavil at 
his device vrhen we hear in mind the nature (£f 
the tragedy. But had a madman been intro- 
duced and presented as a new cbaxacter with a 
definite interest of his own, either at this or at 
an earlier stage of the play, we should have 
ri^tly condemned the new feature as inartistic 
and levolting, for our centre of gravity, so to 
say, would at once have been shifted from the 
T^ortunate lady to the unforimnate madman. 
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The conception of madness in tragedy is a 
powerful one and cannot be trifled with 

There is another point of view from which 
the question must be considered before we pass 
from tragedy to comedy, — namely, that of the 
action It IS recognised that in tragedy properly 
BO called the conflict must spnng from the 
actions of the hero, and that the calamity which 
marks the tragedy must be unmistakeably 
dependent upon this generating action Now 
the hero, to conunit a tragic error, must 
obviously be responsible for his actions, — other- 
wise the tragedy will rest upon an irrational 
basis, which would be absurd. No abnormal 
mental state, then, such as would arise from 
drunkenness, hEdlucination, or insanity, can 
serve to generate the conflict The most usual 
and natural position for the introduction of 
insanity will be either during a considerable 
part of the decline of the action from the crisis 
(as with Ophelia’s madness in “Hamlet”)* or 
immediately precedmg the catastrophe (cf. the 
sle^vralking ol Lady Macbeth), when it adds 
greatly to the fence of the tragedy. The oon- 
stmotion of “Eing Lear” is m this respect 
pecnliar. Lear's madness, to the ordinary 
spectator, is first noticeable in the third act 

1 'SCaklas lihe Flay Scene (111 , S ) as the crisis. 

s Ji^eed many criUcs find incipient madness in Bear’s 
ecmdttot even earlier, t e, txom the very beginning of the 
play. XhfB view t cannot ludd. Lear’s aetiaus intbeetuly 
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but, as Dr Bradley points oat, it is more satiS' 
faetory from the point of view of the oonstrac- 
Mon to consider, not Iiear, bat Goneril, Edmond 
and Began, as the leadmg characters m the 
play* 

What of madness in comedy? This, we 
confess, it is difdoolt, if not impossible, to 
josMfy. Feigned madness may, no doubt, have 
some place in a comedy, and saoh tric^ as 
ocoor in “Northward Ho*” where the poet 
Gellamont narrowly escapes bemg immured in 
a madhouse, may, and oertamly did appeal to 
a certam kmd of aadienoe But the intm< 
duction of Bedlam into a romance such as 
“The Pilgrim,” c® a comedy of low Me such 
ha “The Changelir^,” memly for the sake 
^ving some cheap tmmsement the ground' 
lings, reveals a mmd which one would suppose 
tu be untouched by the elements of human piiy. 
It can only he understood in the light of tie 
treatment accorded to tdie lunatic in real Me. 
itnd our authors* sins do not end here. In mors 
than one comedy in which the madman appeame^ 
little Or no attempt is made to give even an 
approximate idea of what he might be expected 
to say or do. His presence is merely an exonse 

pact ot Uie lAfty do not seem to me to be the reBOlt ot an; 
tbtog bat the hbUcUstmess of <fld age The Ei^g is q[xdte 
teepo&Bfble tor bis aottohs It be were not, be wpnld be tbe 
one exceptUm to Shabespeaxe’s piaoUoe in bia txagediea 
sRh 
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for th® coarsest of jokes and tie vilest of songs, 
wiieh, no doubt, lost nothing m the acting. 
5he degradation of a theme vrluGh is properly 
tragic IS nnhappily only what may be expected 
from playwrights whose work graced the Post- 
Eestoration stage. 

In tragi'Comedy, it may be said, madness 
has a legitimate place, and we find the authors 
of « The Two Noble Kinsmen,” among others, 
making foil nse of it. We shall best see, when 
we consider this play separately, how impossible 
it IS to reconcile madness with the denouement 
of comedy. We may be able to put a hook mto 
the nose of leviathan, but we can no more use 
the snfilerings of mad folk and then hrmg them 
to a ^^ouement, m a tragi>oomedy worthy of 
the name, than we can supply a “happy ending'’ 
to ** Hamlet ” or “ Lmku” The heights of mania 
1 ^ very high, as the depths of idiooy are very 
low, , The manlm:, ^ough cured of his disease, 
does not fit into comedy, any more than the 
unbeeile, however well-born, can harmonise 
with tngedy. From one point of view at l^t^ 
a gne^t man is at his gmatest when he is 
possessed by an uncontrollable passion. If the 
madman of a tragi-comedy is sufficiently great 
for tragedy, the play cannot be resolved into a 
comedy; if he is not a possible tragic hero, his 
madnecK^ is not sufflomntly imposing to raise the 
confiiot to a crisis We are bn the horns of 
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a dilemma wluoh may be avoided in practice 
by some dramatic genius, but which were 
certainly not avoided in Elizabethan drama 
by those authors who rushed in where others 
might fear to tread. 

2. We have now to enquire mto the actual 
presentation of madness in our tragedy and 
comedy, and it must be confessed at once that 
the results will be somewhat disappomtmg. 
We have between twenty and thirty plays of 
which it may fairly be said that the conception 
of, madness enters defimtely mto the plot, 
and of this number all, save four or five, are 
comedies. The tragedies may briefly fee con- 
sidered flrst. 

In “King Lear,” mad folk are given an 
exalted place. On Idle madness of the old 
Kmg depends tbe whole play, the scenes 
which are naturally the most striking become 
more temble because of bisravmgs, tbeir eflect 
18 further enhanced by the feigned madness of 
Edgar and by the cnnons half-imheoility of the 
Fool In "Hamlet” the hero’s assumption of 
an "antic disposition” is mextricably mter- 
woven with the mam plot, while Ophelia’s 
loss of reason is largely responsible for the 
catastrophe Nowhere else in Elizabethan 
Tragedy do we find so hold a use of the mad- 
man as here.> Turn to "The Changeling” and 
Middleton’s ideas of what can be done with 
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him take shape. There is a comio nuderplot, 
alternating during the greater part of the play 
with a fine tragic theme, and only becoming 
connected with it towards the end — ^this under- 
plot embodies the grossest of all possible con- 
ceptions of madness. From a sublime passion, 
it becomes material for vulgar intngue Even 
where mad folk are senonsly treated in these 
tragedies, they are not portrayed willi the 
power of which the author is capable. Penthea, 
forarampte, m Ford’s “Broken Heart,” tikough 
not, as hae been suggested, a mere reminiscence 
of Ophelia, is somewhat slightly and iaade- 
epiately drawn. And one would at least have 
espeoted Webster, with his penchant towards 
the carnival of horrors, to have produced some- 
thing better than the inane songs and dances 
which, with hardly the saving grace of being 
grotssque, disfigure the fourth act of the 
“Bnoheas of The fact Is that the 

common Eheahethan treatment of insanity’ 
was so far removed from the humane that 
the subject was regarded rather as one for 
mirth than for eolemnity—for comedy ar^ not 
for tr^edy. 

Beconeilmg ourselves as best we can to this 
state’ of things, let us examine some repre- 
sentative comedies There are, in the first 
place, those in which insanity plays quite a 
suhsidiazy part and is not in the least essential 
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to the mam plot In “ The Silent Woman,” for 
example, the pretended madness of Morose is 
an occasion for much merriment, but it lasts 
only for part of a scene. In ” Northward Ho ! ", 
Maybery, Greenshield and their friends lay a 
merry plot agamst Bellamont and contnve to 
secure his arrest as a madman, though hem 
agam, the jest is but a short one. Similarly, 
m “ Twelfth Night,” Malvolio is treated as if 
he were insane, much to the delight of Mana, 
Sir Toby, and the lesser folk, while m the 
" Comedy of Errors ” many accusations of mad- , 
ness are bandied to and fro, which more than 
once lead to molence. Sometimes the madness 
is. only reported^ In "Oymbelme,” the Queen 
is said-in the fourth act to be affli-cted by 

“ A. ie9&: '<g7ttSi aliseBcie d eoa, 

A maiaaees ot wmoA ber life’s is eaAger," 

and Qierfe is htide doubt that her violent deatii, 
“most shameless-desperate," was due to scane 
derangement of the reason. So, too, the Iiady 
Constance dies “m a feenzy," and Brutus* 
Bortia, it is reported, 

“feUOisIracti 

And, ber attaadanfs abseafi, Bwallow’d ttm " 

Such scenes as these last three, howeveh 
Shakespeare has, with his nsnal tact, kept 
off the stsge, knowing that in the case of 
“Qymbeline" he would otherwise mtrodnoe 
too violent a nemesis mto what was sapi^y 
becoming the d^onement of a romantic comedy. 
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Masemgep, on the contrary, m “ A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” seems rather to welcome this 
nemesis, allowing his extortioner. Sir G-iles 
Overreach, when outwitted in the fifth act, to 
go mad and to be taken ofi to Bedlam. It will 
be noticed that most of the examples just given 
(excluding those of " reported ” insanity) have 
been mamly of pretended madness, where 
bona-fide mad folk are introduced into comedy 
without affecting the constmotion of the play, 
this is usually for the sake of a vulgar realism 
or of cmnic effect falsely so-c6dled. We have 
already seen enough of this and may pass on. 

In “ Bartholomew Pair ” we have a madman 
delineated with some care Trouhle-ail, the 
lunatic in question, only makes his appearance 
in the fourth a>ot, but from his entry to the 
close of the play he evokes, togetW with 
Qnarlous, who masquerades in hie clothes, a 
consideialfie share of attention. His place in 
the plot is an important one. Dame PUreoraft, 
who is being wooed by that notowous Puritan, 
SSeal-ott^^B-ijand Busy, and by a gentleman 
named Winwife, has had it foretold that she 
mtuit marry a madman within i^ven days. She 
has been dady to Bedlam to enquire if any 
msane gentlemen are available, but it is only 
when she meets lb»>uhle-all that she feels 
any inclination towards one. By a tnck, how- 
ever, Quarlous, a "gamester” and a friend of 
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Winwife’s, succeeds xn duping and eTentimlly 
msorying the Dame, and although Trouble-aU 
discovers the ruse, all ends happily. It will he 
seen, when a sketch of khe madman is attempted 
on another page, how carefully the lunatic is 
portrayed 

It IS needless to examine all the comedies m 
which the madman is more intnoately inter- 
woven with the plot than m “Bartholomew 
Pair,” for the work is seldom done with any 
appreciable dramatic skill, or with the least 
vestige of sympathy The plot of “The Mad 
Iiovei/’ a play in Pletoher’s worst s^le, wfil 
serve as a typical sample. Madness here forms 
the basis and theme of the plot. Memnon, a 
valiant general somewhat advanced in years, 
albeit a blunt, unoourtly fellow, has returned 
from his victories to the Court of Paphos He 
falls in love with Oahs, the King’s sister, who 
is herself in love with Memnon’s brother, Poly- 
dore. The General' proposes in truly singular 
fashion, his courtship begins and ends with 
three remarks “I love thee, lady,” “With all 
my heart I love thee,” and finally, “ Good lady, 
kiss me’” Oalis, supposmg not unnaturally 
that he is mad, ignores him, when she has left 
the room, the Mad Lover suddenly grows 
q^uarrelsome, talks wildly, and declares that his 
auit shall succeed Calls, re-entering, is held up, 
and, growing fearful, tries to humour him, but 
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he nishea from her presence with wild threats. 
In the next act, we find him contemplating 
death for the purpose of presenting his lady 
with his heart This annonnoement of his pro- 
ject sends more than one of his friends to plead 
for him with the Pnnoess. Meanwhile, Poly- 
dore, who has overheard his brother entreating 
the surgeon to out out his heart and seen the 
surgeon beat a hasty mtreat, concludes that the 
cause 18 merely heat ” and contrives a double 
expedient For Memnon he dresses up another 
women as the PrmcesSf in the hope that he may 
be i^tisfied with hnr; at the same, time, Im 
reports to €alis that Memnon has carried out 
his threat and makes believe to present the 
General’s heart in a cup together with some 
venseshrom her *'dead’' lover, This makes hex 
alit^e rmnorsefol. But Memnon infuses to be 
deceived, and it is only when Bolydore himself 
pentends to be dead that the Bstncess is induced 
to ohmgo her mmd and marry Memnon. In- 
stantly the Mad Bover becomes sane, and all is 
well. 

Of the tingi-oomedies into which this theme 
is introduced we may tain two—" The Iiover’s 
Iktelsntdioly ” and "isiafedi Me in Iiondbn”— as 
tieittg r«^resentaMve. Bach shows some mo 
proveanent on the "Mad Lover.” The "Lover's 
Melancholy” is based, as the name partly implies, 
on the melancholy of Palador, Prince of Cyprus. 
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whose love Broolea has “ disappeared,” though 
m reality she is present in disguise dunng the 
whole play The plot turns on the situation 
caused by the heroine’s secret presence. Among 
the disasters occasioned by her “loss” is the 
madness of her father, Meleander , his recovery, 
in the hfth act, is the best part of that act, the 
Prince having rediscovered his love long before 
(iv , 3.). Dr. Ward considers that the melancholy 
of Palador “ recalls Hamlet ” * The young Pnnce 
is certainly an interestmg character, and the 
cnrtness of his exclamations and replies, together 
with the natural grace of Ms di^osition, afford 
guite a noticeable contrast with the now co^ 
harent, now raving old father, Bott characters 
are intimately connected with the plots abd 
both present traits, as will he seen, which are 
fully in harmony with their conditions It only 
remams to wish that Ford had not been inspired 
hy Burton, and that the zealous physician 
Corax had refrained from presenting the Pnnce 
with that “trifle” of his “own brain,” to wit, 
the tedious and unnecessary “Masque of Melan- 
choly " 

It may at first appear a violent anti-climax 
to come to Dehker’s “Match Me in London.” 
nevertheless the workmg into the plot of Tor- 
midfla’s feigned madness is quite m the true 
dramatie apmt, and one scene leaves us a httle 

X Bng Dram* Xdt ^ YoI> ii^ |y. 207;> 
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suspioioms, as is so often the case mth the plays 
of ShaJkespeare’s conteraporaries, of the influence 
of Ophelia Tormiella is a young shopkeeper’s 
wife whom the King tries to seduce , he visits 
her in disguise and she is beguiled away, with 
the compliance of her father The situation 
develops thus* Malevento, Tormiella’s father, 
rushes on the stage, crying out that his daughter 
has lost her reason ** 

Mah 0 Sir, my daughter TomUelle 

Bab lost her ttse ot reason sad gone mad« 

Ming* Wheat 

Mai Not hall m hoar smoe* 

Ming, Mad ao^vl mm frantic I 

When all my hopes are at the highest pitdh 
ro enjoy her beauties ! talk ao morel thou 

iMnter Gazetto* 

Gm* May it please your Majesty*- 
Mmg Ouraea causame thee-* 0 h— Mm, 

Gm* It is dtspatoh’d, the Queen is lost, ne^er to %p 
found. 

Mtng* Wave upon wave^ 

Hard-hearted Fades, when wffl you dig my 
graved 

You do not hear him, thunder shakes Heaven 
drst« 

Before dtdl earth can feel it 
My dear, dearest Queen is dead* 

The King is distracted* ** Without arwoman/^ 
he says, he will himself ** run mad at midnight*” 
The physician is to use his '♦skill,” but if that 
prtove miavailmg the King’s resolve as taken 
neveir&ele£^« 

- ^ — , — ■ ■ ■ ^ .... - - I • 

i ** JiMMih Me is Ijoadon,” &et Se. 1. 
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I -win maxify 

The Innatic lady, she shall he my Queen, 
proclaim her So 

So saying, he leaves the room, and almost 
simnltaneonsly TormieUa enters She plays the 
mad'woman for some time before the physician ; 
hut, discovering at length that he is in reality 
an agent for her husband, she reveals her sanity 
to him, together with the reasons for her assump* 
tion of madness The action hurries on from 
this point with increasing rapidity, and, after 
several plots have been thwarted, the dead come 
to life and sinners are converted, after the 
a]^roved manner of romantio comedy. But 
enough has been said to shew how the somewhat 
tulijar plot is given a startling and unerpebte^ 
turnip at a point where, to tell the truths it is 
badly needed. The actual "mad scene” is 
extremely short, but it serves a true diamatio 
puirpoae and is far from being the worst thing 
in the play We are a long way from the comic 
scenes of the “Ohangehng” and the "Honest 
Whore” of Dekker himself 

In these few pages we have briefly considered 
the places occupied by mad folk in some of the 
most representative of our tragedies and come* 
dies. In many of them sublime passion is 
degraded for the most vulgar of purposes, in 
many more there is little attempt to realise the 


1 T., 
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satoireof insanity— mere surface work, a “writing 
down ” to the lowest type of contemporary play- 
goer Such prostitution of art appears to us, in 
the light of Shakespeare’s plays and of our own 
opinions, unworthy and base Yet it must not 
he fotgotten that many of the “madhouse 
scenes” of our plays contain much genuine 
humour which from the point of view of the 
day was harmless and legitimate And as we 
have alieady agreed to take up, as far as possible, 
the position of the author himself, we shall 
resicain our Puritanical or artistic indignation, 
and pass on to consider our mad folk themselves, 
as men and women rather than as puppets a 
playwnght, from the point of view not of oon- 
steotion but of character. 



CHAPTER IV 


Mad Podk in Comedy and Tbagedy-- 
(i) The Maniacs 

“ Whoia H you’ll see, yon must be weapouless " 

{The Sonesf Whore,) 

la the division of our study upon whioli we 
have now entered, the various figures of mad- 
men will be considered under some five or six 
headings. We shall naturally exclude the mere 
crowds of madmen who enter the plays as lay 
figures rather than as personalikes of ihe drama. 
The. largest of ^e remaining classes will be 
dealt with first, namely, that which include 
maniacs,*^ or “madmen” in the proper aceepta* 
tion of the term Neiit come the half-witted, 
who will not detain us long, then the melan- 
choliacs, who appear so frequently that they 
demand a section to themselves, next those 
sttffermg from haUucinations and delusions, 
who have not perhaps crossed the border-hne, ot 
who exhibit abnormal symptoms which can 
hardly be mdnded in the teran insanity, though 
they Esre very near it Lastly, there is a group 
of pretenden},'~-of whom Hamlet and Edgar are 
the chief,— memhers of which attract onr atten- 
tion in several odier plays. 

eo 
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Greene’s Orlando, a rude and undeveloped 
cbaraoter, whose frenzy is quite conventional, 
may he briefly mentioned by way of prelude. 
His ravings are composed mainly of scraps of 
classical lore “Woods, trees, leaves; leaves, 
trees, woods, ina sequuntur tna , ergo optimus 
vir non est optimus magistratus, a peny for a 
pote of beer and sixe pence for a peeo of beife? 
wounds! what am I the worse? O Minerva! 
Milve ; good morrow , how do you to-day ? Sweet 
goddesse, now 1 zee fhou lovest thy ulisses, 
lovely Minerva, teU thy ulisses, will Jove send 
Mercury to (Wipso to lett me goe ? It wiH be 
seen timt Gramie has no idea of maMng his 
madman anything more than a source of amuse- 
ment. Bis violence is noteworthy: more then 
once he “ beats " those who listen to his ravings 
Siaaps of incident like the fight with Brandi- 
mant, King of the Mas, are highly mgniflcant - 

Sfandimona “ Franco eompaoion, imatic snO wood,’ 
Get thee hence, or else I vow by heaven, 
Thy mcLClness shaU not privilege thy 
life” 

iMarum, Orlando Inlls Brandvnumt 

The followmg dialogue, too, is delightfully 
naSve 

MnUr Tom and Ralph 

Ralph O Tom, look where he is ^ Call him madman 

Tom Madman, Madman 

Ralph* Madman, Madman 

mando "What say'st then, villain? iJBoaUJmh, 


I From the Alleyn MS 
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It only remains to add that after being treated 
for his disease by Melissa, a witch— she spnnMes, 
among other things, many Latin verses over 
him — Orlando recovers his sanity, and ones 

“Steah, liow came I thus disguis’d. 

Like mad Orestes, quaintly thus atiir'd?” 

A more senons study of insanity, in a work 
of that unbridled force which characterised the 
University Wits, is BLyd’s portrayal of Hieronimo 
and Isabella.* 

Hieronimo, Marshal of Spam, whose son 
Horatio has been murdered by the Binges 
nephew, Lorenzo, is stncken with insanity as 
a result of the shook ; his lunacy is intermittent 
(closely akin to the disease known as manio 
depressive insanity), but it is only right to add 
that thi^^sult is largely due to the addition of 
certain ^enes to the play by another hand. 
Eyd represents Hieronimo as afflicted by a deep 
melancholy which is only a later phase of his 
gnef and m no way prevents him from doing 
his ordinary duties, the scenes m which his 
ravings are at their wildest are commonly 
attributed to Ben Jonson It is therefore of 
little use attemptmg to trane any regular 
development of Hierommo's madness, a short 
account of it will suffloe 

It breaks out,notwhen entermg Hie arbour "in 
his shirt, etc.,” he first discovem his murdered 
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son, bttfe after he has out him dowaa from the tree 
on which he has been hanged, and has lamented 
the murder with his wife All his ravings, as 
we are told later in the play, are of Horatio 
** His heart Is like a desp'rate marij 

Grows limatio and childish for his son 
Sometimes, as he doth at his table sit, 

He speaks as if Horatio stood by him , 

Then, staring in a rage, fails on the earth, 

Oi^es ottt * Horatio, where is my Horatio ? ’ 

So that with extreme grief md cutting sorrow 
inhere is not left in him one inch of man/^ 

At the eonolnsion of the soene the distracted 
ather Is made to recite some Iiatin verses, 
nsutdly attributed to Eyd himself. Hieronimo''s 
"tioagi^ speeches” do not again reveal a mind 
unhinged, until the eleventh soene of the third 
aci^ where the mtei^olator le once more busy. 
Ti^ bowevBSf occurring as it does in Hyd's 
part of the play, where the Marshal^ is^etill 
Slum, must not he mistaken for a sign of mad* 
ness. S© utters the word “son," In his dis- 
ordered hrain this stmts a train of bewildered 
reascming. “My son, and what^s a son?"— he 
debates the question dispassionately until he 
once more remmnhers his loss. a?hen his grief 
hrasks for^bs he rants of Nemesis and Funss, 
murdm^ and eonfiision, and even m Kyd’a work 
ws now SOS that “this man is ;^8ing lunatio." 
SVmn thfe point onwards Bieiimimo pursues 
his oourse of revsnge with all flie dogged 
1 “gp&aiah iil , 13a 
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otuamng of real madness His vicdenoe sur- 
pMtses the Kmg, who is ignorant of its cause 
He digs with his dagger, he would “rip the 
bowels of the earth ” “ Stand from about me," 
he ones to the courtiers, 

“ ru make a ploltoxe of xay poidturd 
And Here sarrender up my marshalship ; 

Vov m go marsHal up the fiends in hell, 

To be aTenged on you all for this ** i 

The next scene — an interpolation — is the 
weirdest and perhaps the most effective in the 
play. Tormented by delusions of spirits, yet 
hotly denying his madness even while raving 
on all kmds of topics, Hieronimo is confponjMl 
with a pamter, Bazardo Bver mindful of his 
cruel bereavement, he entreats Bazardo to pamt 
a picture of him with his wife and son, to paint 
a murderer, “ a youth run through and through," 
and— -if he only could — “ to paint a doleful cry." 
At the end of this scene Hieronimo is at his 
greatest, and, although in a more dietailed study 
of the play the manner of his revenge and his 
death would find due place, we will content 
to leave him here • 

“ Idaho me ouxse,” he ones, “mahe me rave, make me 
cty, msike me xnad:, zaake me well agAlHi make me 
CHxse lieJl, Inyocate heaven, and in the end leave me 
la a trance— and bo forth 
And is this the end ? 

Svsron^ma* O no, ihere is no end the end is death and 
madneSBl As X am never hettfer than when I sm 


i « Bpftnifih Tragedy,’' itt , tSi 
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mad , then> methlxtks, I am a brave fellow { then I 
do wonders , but reason abnsetb me, and there’s 
the torment, there’s the heU At the last, sir, bring 
me to one of the murderers, were he as strong as 
Hector, thus would I tear and drag him up and 
down 

Hierommo’a wife, Isabella, who is similarly 
aftlioted by Horatio’s muraer, though she plays 
a mttoh smaller part in the play, first “runs 
Innatic ” in a short scene with her maid. Here 
her talk is mere nonsense ; 

'* Wti7 did I aofe 0re you gpms taaS. goodly tbixgs, 
Bos^t you ft whiMlo aad r too, 

Xo i )0 veToogad on tbeir yl]l{iuios!‘''2 

She seems sane enough, however, in the 
”Bsmte Scene," and only appears once agaui,* 
when she onts down the accnrsM arfoonr and, 
after a long soliloquy, stabs herself 

The oompaxatively rough sketches of Oreene 
and Eyd— the first,in order of time, of those under 
considmfation'— hare been introduced thus early 
into this chapter for the sake of contrast with 
the figures that follow * Eyd, m “ The Spanish 
Tti^edy,” almost certainly inspired "Titus 
Androniotts,” and we may he fmrly sure of his 
influence on "Hamlet” Now that we hare 

* WAiL, m„ Ite a Jbld , fli , 8. 3 rwd , ir , 2 

* Ofbtt szm^es ot oonvonMonal xnadaosa abonad See 
Mge 161, ITote 1 (dau BatoUS, in '* Xhe Wlfeob of BdmoU'* 
iiMu''*J Beeto, in the " Old WItob’ Sale," itceBeuts us with a 
(teraeter, reneOa, eont mad hy a soiuereE, Samsmut 

She "nms maddmg, all enraged, about the woode 
AH by his eursdd and encihantmg spidls." 

Sut, apart from this, she does nothing I 
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examined the work of the instrnotor, let ns tnrta 
to Shakespeare’s maniacs and see how the pnpil 
has bettered the instruction 

The most powerful character among ihe 
maniacs, by far the grandest figure m our 
drama of insanity, if not indeed in the whole 
of English drama, is “Grandly 

passive ’’-—the description is Professor Bowden’s 

played upon by all the manifold forces of 
nature and society,” he “passes avray from our 
sight, not m any mood of resignation or faith 
or illuminated peace, bnt in a piteous agony of 
yearning for that love which he had found only 
to lose for ever.”* This alone would make him 
a noteworthy figure, but he h%s far greater 
claims on our admiration and wonder. He is «« 
loyald^ oven in his greatest weakness, as the 
most afiOOtionate of all Shakespeare’s oharaotei^ 
yet more terrible than his darkest villains He 
takes hold at once of onr sympathy, our pity 
and our imagination, and the tragic feehngs 
evoked by the drama confiiot in us with the 
more human emotions roused by his own 
essential humanity. 

At the beginning of the play he is often saad 
to be already insane, especially by those medical 
writers who are somewhat inclined to pervert 
Shakespeare in order to read in him their own 
opii dons. “The gene«d belief is that the 
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inaamty of Lear ongmated solely from the ill- 
treatment of his daughters, ■vrhile in truth he 
•was insane before that, from the beginning of 
the play, when he gave his kingdom away.” 
Thus Dr Bngham, in the “Amenoan Journal 
of Insanity,” and thus more than one of his 
kind. But if what they assert be true, and Lear 
IS really mad in the first scene of the play, then 
"King Lear” is not, in the Shakespearean 
sense, a tragedy at Lear is not mad, 
however, at tibis point, as an eramhoation of 
the scene will shew. His apparently arbitrary 
division of the kingdom has really been planned 
before the i^ening of the play, the protestations 
of love on the part of his daughters are only 
planned as an impressive settmg for the 
bestowal of the richest portion upon his best- 
loved child Nor was it the King’s original 
intention to live with each of his daughters in 
turn , *' I loved her most," he says of Cordelia, 
"and -thought to set my rest on her kmd 
nursery.”* His powers are indeed fibiling; his 
childishness, his vanity, his wayward temper 
have more sway over him than of old , but at 
the very worst hts state is hut one of incipient 
senile decay His daughters themselves recog- 
xuse this. " *Tis the infirmity of his age,” says 
Began to Qoneril, " such nnoonstant starts are 
we like to have from him as this of Kent’s 


1 ‘'Kii)i|;Leax,’*i,i, 13S6 
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bamshment,” and Goneril adds that they mnst 
“look ... to receive, not alone the 
feotions of long-ingrafEed condition, bnt there- 
•withal the unruly -waywardness that infirm ana 
choleno years bring with them -Here, then, 
he stands, impatient and passionate, “a very 
foolish, fond old man ” bnt sane in every sense 
of the word Only a physician oonld detect in 
his “unconstant starts” a predisposition to 
insanity, with which, since it is not part of 
the play, ■we need not concern ourselves. 

"When the Emg next appears, his passion 
iU for a time calmed, and his state, apmt 
from the short scene -with Oswald (i., 4, 8^ 
etc.), one of tolerant indnlgen^ (The oansMo 
Comments of the fod he listims to and ea* 
cotu^es; it is only when OonerU appears 
that Ms tone changes to one of lU-oonoealed 
irritation “ How now, daughter ' what makes 
that frontlet on? Methmks you are too much 
of late i’ the frown.”* He pierces the thin 
disguise of urbanity which cloaks her speeches, 
and attacks with all the fierceness he can 
summon the ingratitude which it conceals. 
It is by no chance that he strikes his head as he 
exclaims; 

“O Iieaar, Iiear, Bear 
Bea6 at this gate, that let tby folly la, 

AaC thy Ceaar lad^eat oot."3 

1 “ Bang LeaJr,” i , 1, 296, ofo aiMfil,! , 4, wSi 

i Xtca,, 1., C,C93 4. ; 
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He invokes tke most temble of cnrsea on ins 
nngmtefal daughter. His words are here and 
there broken, but their sense is only too clear. 
Hot tears escape him in spite of himself, his 
manhood he feels to be shaken, and when alone 
with hiB Fool and the faithful Kent (now dis- 
guised as" Cams” the servant), he feels that 
passion and shook have done their worst Even 
m he listens to the jests of the Fool, he knows 
that the curse is coming upon him. The " 

throt^hal} restraint; 

"0 let nm vet be ntaC, not iitad, sweet heaven! 

Keep me in temper, I would not be xnad*'i 

From this time onward his seHnontrol grows 
leas and less; try as he will, Im is nnable to 
restrain his passion . 

” O how this mother sw^s np toWBxd my heart I 
Eysterloa p»mo, down, then r^Qmhing sokkow, 

^y element’s below {"t 

But the pi^ionate nature is reasserting 
itself aod will not he kept down. Sarcasm, 
tendemesa> and anger alternate in his speeches ; 
he responds to the least sign of Ipve, but any- 
thing less draws front him the bitterest 
reproaches. He prays for patience snd for the 
ju%!tae&t of Heaven to be manifested in his 
tmmx, How he begins to approach incoherence, 
and the abmptness which marks the matter as 
l"KlngIie 8 r,"i.,S,« 0 -l 2Ztnd,li,4,fi6 8 
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Tsrell as the manner of his speech shews only 
too plainly the affection of his mind His 
state of mind is truly described as one of 
“high rage” 

No, 1*11 Bot weep , 

1 have fixll cause of weeping, but this heart 
Shall breah into a hnndred thousand flaws, 

Or e’er 1*11 weep — O fool, I shall go macl*’i 

It IS from this point, though the physicians, 
with Dr BnckniU at their head, deny it, that we 
can actually assert that Lear is insane Hitiberto 
there have been signs that his madness was 
imminent, but it is the scene on ihe Heath 
whloh is “par excellence,” the socme of Lear's 
ma^ess> It IS true that, as On BuckniU sa^, 
he has “threatened, oursed, wept, knelt, beat^ 
othCffs, beaten his own head.”* But “the addition 
of a j^hysioal cause” marks the crisis of^hat 
Shakespeare certainly means to be undemtood 
as. insanity in the sense which term 
commonly bears I’rom this time predominates 
that symptom which is so widespread in oases 
of insanity— the domination an iMs 

Lear has announced “My wits begin to 
turn”* (a statement of itself not without s^ni- 
Bdgar enters, disguised as Tom o* 
B^lm. Les%. mistakes him: the idea domi" 
hfeot inhlsinindcomesto the surface i “Didst 

I »«l 1 1 m H I IHHI W H ' « 
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thou give all to thy daughters ? And art thou 
oome to this?”* 

However, the ravings of the King by no means 
oontinue incessantly from this point. Indeed, 
in the presence of Edgar he becomes compara- 
tively tmnguil, and henceforward periods of 
storm and calm follow m guiok succession. His 
speeches still contam much reason, and they 
have lost little of their wonderful force. Edgar, 
appearing unclothed, is to Ijear an enviable 
object— “i^ie thing itM>li‘’ Kecce, throng 
another semi-delusion* he becomes a ‘'learned 
Theban,” a “phfloBophOT."* This delusion con- 
tinually recurs, and is developed with.mucii 
force end even eloquence, but with less poetry. 

In the somie where Hear arraigns a pair of 
joint-^stocds as his supposed dau^ters,*wf can 
Wee all the wanderinga of the deluded mind. 
In their “warp’d loofej,’’ the King can Uead 
“what store (their) heart is made on.” He- 
resolvBS to have them tried for their cruelly# 
Some people are atemding about him. (hm 
(Edgar) is tehen for a “robSd nw of justioe.” 
Another (the Fool) is “ his yokefellow of eqidty*” 
l^mit is ” o’ the commission,” and must ti&e Ms 
place beside idiem. Honeril is arraigned dzst, 
and Xisar takes his oath that “Wa Moked &e 
jicxmKing,ber&ther.’’ The Jotut-stool naturally 

...... I , , ,, ii j-i-in, .irg- - - 
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zaakes no reply j her gmlt is thereby confirmed. 
“ She cannot ^ny it ” The other sister is then 
brought iorward. But even as the self-consti- 
tuted 'Witness IS about to give evidence, the 
image vanishes from his mind, 'the delusion 
changes, the crimmal has escaped 

"Anns, arms, aworSt firel Oorrnptaon in the place] 
Balae jastioer, why hast then let her ’scape?” 

Now Edgar is again the object of a delusion, he 
is one of those scanty hundred followers* "You, 
sir, I cfitertam for one of my hundred , only I 
do not lihe the fashion of your garments.” It is 
all so true, and at the same tune so pathetic* 
Edgar feels that he can hardly sustain his dis- 
guise; 

"My tears," he says, "b^n to take his part so mndi, 

They mar my cormterfelMng ** 

A long interval (according to Baniel, fotur 
dmimatic days) has parsed before Bear agam 
appears^ He is "fantasttcaUy dressed with 
■ Wild flowers ” and is at fimt ignoimt of Edgar’s 
presence. Now he is wil^ fuE of delusions, and 
certain of nothing. Els mind first runs up(ai 
soldiers and war “There’s yonr press-money 
That fellow handles his how like a crow-keeper."* 
Now he recalls a scene 'with Gk>nenl, now the 
terrors of the storm on the heath, now some 
memory of his former greatness. “Is’t not 


1 “msg Dear,’* tv., B, si, etc. 


tl. 86. 
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the King?” asks Gloster, aad the reply of Lear 
rwgs true . 

“ Ay, every inch a king* 

•When I do stare, see kow the subject quakes/*! 

" Matter and unpertinenoy," to quote the words 
of Edgar, nungle m his speech He seems no 
longer to suspect the nature of his disease He 
only knows that he needs surgeons * "I am out 
to tile brains t ” Mr. Oowden Clarke aptly dmws 
the leader’s attention to this phrase, —expressive 
of what acute physical and ihental suffering I— 
t(^ether witii such phrases as ** I am not ague* 
proof” and “Pall off my boots, harder, harder.” 
It is in this scene, perhaps, more eiv&n than 
in the Storm Scene of the third act, that we 
feel tile acutest distress at tiie King’s sad 
condition. 

We are rtiieved at length. When next we 
meet King Lear,* it is at Ocudeha’s tent in the 
camp. Uentle hands ate ministering to himr 
loving laces are near to welcome him, when he 
shall awaken horn the tieep which it is hoped 
will be his cuin. He awakens to the sound of 
“soft music,” growing gradnally louder— how 
diflerent team the “ chimes of Bedlam ” l-nand 
'whm Cordelia speaks to him, he believes her to 
he a spirit £nnn Hi^ven. tTlmn at last he wakes 
—still infirm of mmd, hut Mntly conscious of 
infimi^v not with physi cal smd mental 
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paon. Byerythiug m this scene is touched 
with the most delicate pathos , Iiear’s wlsfeEul 
plea 

Po not? langh at me, 

Vovt as I am a man, X think this lady, 

To he my child Oord^ia i 

Cordelia’s heart-lelt reply 

** And so I am, I am 

Kent’s loyal assertion that his master is in his 
“ own kingdom,” and the old father’s final 
“Pray you now, forget and forgive,”! 
as if he were hardly convineed even yet that 
Cordelia’s end was not revenge. 

With such tender care as might now hays 
been his lot, the old King would surely hare 
trowed Bomethihg like his lorzher state of 
zmnd'r ButtMeisnot to he, and our dmmatic 
s^yes at least will not wmh that it should he so 
Wheii Bear enters, with Cordelia dead in his 
arms tmd the rest following behind, we feel 
perhaps as nowhere else his tragic greatness 
One wrathful speech, one tender renuniscenee, 
and another of ihe fiercest : 

“ Her VOKie was ever sc^ 
3enUe and low, an encettent> ibfng In, wouaa, 

X till’d the StaVe Hbaib was a-han^ng the^’N 

A few gu^tighs and replies, and the ca^trophe 
letipon Kxiinisite sympathy creates "ex^nif 
1^ pthosV ___________ 
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*‘AnA my poor fool is liitiig'dl ISTo* no, no lUef 
Vfhy shonld a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 

And then no breath at aH? Thon’Jt come no more, 
Neyer, never, never, never, never! — 

Bray yon, undo this button , thank you, sir,— 

Do you see this? Dock on her-look— her Ups— 

Jtiook there, look there i i 

Leaar is dead, he has rejoiaed his helovfed 
daughter, he has been *♦ dismissed with calm 
of 3 Uind, all passion spent ” What greater con- 
summation could we desire? 

rhere is little need to insist upon the 
and pathos of Lear', and, happily, with our next 
suh}eot of study, the need is equt^y, small. Yet 
Shakesp^re‘8 presenintion d Ophelia is utterly 
different from his presentation of Lean ^e 
madness of Lear we are able to trace &om its 
first symptoms^ we follow it through all its 
msoluteons and are present at its partial cure. 
C^ohelia we see hut once after she ** becomes dis- 
tract.” A brief word of introduction, and she 
appears, it few broken words and snatches of 
song and she 1ms left us. A brief re-entry and 
she hB» i^sed us again, and ell is ov^-'AU save 
the report of her death. Lear is an old man^ 
predisposed to insanity by auassionate temper 
and a mind weakened old^e. Ophelia is a 
yonx^ girl, a “Bose of May,” whose loss of 
season excites in us not so much terror as sheer 
pity With Lear iiie crisis is brought on by 
thwartings of the will, followed by the severest 
" 1 “KtogXiea*," V , 8, 806, «(» 
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physical exposure and shook With Opheha the 
cause IB mental shook following the deepest of 
sorrows Lear dies half-sane , Ophelia is never 
restored to her right mind,— her death is not 
shewn to ns like that of Lear There is a reason 
for these drSerences. Opheha is no tragic per- 
sonage and onr sympathies are not to remam 
for long with her misery She must disappeter, 
lest she should destroy all our interest in the 
main plot And thus we must not expect to 
find the depth in her character which we find in 
the character of Lear. 

Before her afdiction wins for her onr 
sympathy, Opheha stands in our estimation fear 
htlow Shakespeare’s other heroines. Berhaps it 
Would not he ioo much to say that at times, h|ce 
Isabella in '* Measure for Measure,” she is actually 
]^e^dient, and for exactly the oppomte reason.' 
She is passive and reserved, gentle to the point 
of weakness, a tool in the hand of any man who 
could gam her confidence. This is the reason 
for her mind giving way Throughout her hfe, 
ahe has lemeA for support, not on her own 
shmngth, hut u:e^ the strength of her father 
mA hef brother. Her father is murdered, her 
lover dishmcted, her brother fax ^away->-and 
IPphidia herself is unable to stand alone. 

We inay^have blAmed hmr for a too .ready 
boguleseeiioein schmnes 'amd 

^|dsed hisr for throwing over her lovm!, 
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whatever her sins, they are more than atoned 
icx by the treatment to which she has to submit 
at the hands of Hamlet himself , and when, in 
addition to this, her father is Mled and she 
loses her reason, we feel that these calamities 
have been wholly undeserved Thus, when a 
Gentleman of the Court prepares the Queen for 
lier sad entry, our sympathy is entirely won : 

’* Bba sjpeaks maCh of ber father , she hears 

Xheia's tzfohs 1* the wM, and hems and beats her hewct , 
SponoB OBVlonsl; at i^aws ; speahs thh^ tn donbt, 

Ifhat «a»^ tot half sense,*’ i 

She is led in, crooning to herself, chattenbog 
incoherently of her sorrows, confusing them in 
her mind and mingling them together in her 
Speech. Her songs have been censured for their 
Sieged grossness. Small wonder if they should 
contain zemimseenoes of her lover’s foul talk, 
yet for the most part these ditties mere 
eiEpressions of piercing sorrow at his supposed 
untimely madness First she is clearly recalling 
the scenes where he has disdained her. 

ehoixld I foxxx true icm 
Ttom aaotJxer onef 

But as the Queen demands the meaning of the 
song, its theme changes: 

Is dead and ^gcme. Ia4v> 

He is dead and gone , 

At Ms head a giws gceen text. 

At his htoEs a atoae." 3 

«8toiaei^*'i’!f.,»»4,eto. *i3Ma.,iT.d,88,ei». »a.i®^s8. 
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And then, as the King comes m, she oonfases 
the two calamities, and sings, as though her 
lover and not her father were dead 

“ Wbite Ills sbrond as the monntam snow 
Larded -with street flowers , 

Which bewopt to the grave did go, 

With true-love showers "i 

The King’s voice seems here to divert the broken 
current of her thoughts and she wanders agam. 
Then, returning to the tragic theme with the 
most piteous of ones “We must be patient, 
but I cannot choose but weep, to think they 
should lay him i’ the cold ground,”* she goes 
Dht. 

Before long Iisertes returns, furious , wifh 
rage at his father’s violent end and eager to be 
reimnged ** roost throughly” on his memies. 
p^ehas not heard of Hs sister’s affliction and'^'is 
|durabfonhded, as at this moment she retumti 
phen he realises what has taken j^laoe and all 
pis anger melts into a terrible grief 

“ 0 beat, dry up my brains f tears seven thues salt 
Burn out tbe ssnse and virttzf of mine eye • 

Q beavensi tet possible a young maid’s Hute 
j^nld be as. mortal as an Old man’s bfe?”3 

Ser ultihjl condition soon reinforces Ms deter- 
mina^n to be Mvenged. “This nothiJOg’s 
more than matter,”* he exclaims, and the 
spectator re-echoes the cry as he gazes on the 
uoraigied brother and the afflicted girl whose 

i**Hamle(t,”lv,6,85,etc. aU 6S7D 

a Ibid., iv , fi, 1$$, ete, * 1. m 
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sorrows havo been more tban she oan bear Ixt 
ber madziess there is not a }ot of the maniacal 
frenzy wiaob is the great obaraetenstic of Lear. 
Her nature was ever too gentle 

“Tbon^t and afSiotion, possioit, bell ttseU, 

She tnixts to t&vovx and to prettbiess,” i 
Though of a wholly different nature from 
the insanity of Lear, Shi&espeare's delineation 
pf Ophelia’s madness is in its way quite as 
;masterly. We see nothing of it m its earlier 
sti^eS'—indeed it would seem to have beeh of^ 
sttMen biirth and to have developed quioHy. 
In her ravinp thei^ if none of that force aht 
peegnaney which marhs the invective of Lear; 
two fiEed ideas dommate her mind and con* 
stantly recur to it, a^^ from these she is 
totally inooheieat. We are told, by those who 
Inow, that her insanity tahes the form of 
erotomania, ** the fine name for that form of 
jbxsanity in which the sentiment of love is 
prominent;”* we should suppose, indeed, from 
what she says, that her father’s death is its 
nhief cause, as the King and Queen naturally 
jthink also ; hut this can hardly be assumed, fdr 
;we cannot say how far she confuses the two 
causes of hmr afliction 

The Queen’s acNionnt of the death of OpHdia^ 
is in keeptag both with the tone of the "mad 
ycene” ea^ with the nature'of Ophelia’s malady. 

by Dz. SitoUa, p its iss^k) 
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Exquisitely patlietio, it tells how the distraught 
girl, obeying a oonuuon mstmot of the insane 
fur flor^ decoration (an instinct which we also 
find in “King Iiear”) clambered with “fantastic 
garlands,” on to a willow which overhung a 
stream Mad folk are notoriously regardless 
of danger, and Ophelia’s rashness led to a 
premature grave. 

** An enylous sliver brofee J 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook Her clothes spread wide, 

And mermaid like awhile they bore her np » 

Which time she chanted snatches of old times, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that elexnent but long it could not be 

OTl that her garments, heavy with their didnk^ 

Fell'd the poor wretch from her melodibue lay 
To mtrddy death ** i 

It will t»s seen that Shakespeare's Ophcdxa, 
Irhohgh not in ^e techniosl sense a tragic 
character, is essentially a character of tragedy, 
for it would be only m the gravest and most 
pathetic of tragi-comedies that scenes so 
magnificently portrayed as those of Ophelia’s 
madness and the report of her death could he 
allo^od to appeac. Aud in no case could we 
wi^Bss with equanimity her restoration to 
(Kimplete sanity, rhe charaoi^ was apparently 
a popular <me cm the Ihzahethaa stage and in 
mcHce than one ecntemiwrary j^ay there are 
xesambianoes to it which are so msaiked as to 

It., 7, m, eiio. ’ 
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xoa&e a conjeotore of mere coincidence nw- 
possible. We are now to consider a personage 
Bunilarly conceived, but treated witb none of 
the *‘hi^ senousness” of Ophelia and in 
altogether a lighter vein— and introdnced into 
a comedy. This character (that of the ‘ Gaoler's 
Daughter ’ in * The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
probably the work of Shakespeare and Sletcdier} 
18 oertaiiily one of the mutations of Ophelia. It 
is with egnal certainty the work of Kletedier— 
indeed, the present writer is only prepared to 
admit Shakespeare’s hand at all in two cr three 
scenes, and these are mitn^y concerned with 
the mean plot, whereas the stmy of the Cteoler’s 
Danghter is a side issne, and she never appeaae 
on the stage at the same tune as the Two Noble 
Emsmen themselves. The nature of f leteher's 
imitation-~we might almost say his caricatore 
•»ol Ophelia will best be seen from a brief 
aeconnt of the vaadmis scenes in which the 
(3s6}lm‘’s Daughter appears. 

The maan plot embodies the well-known 
Story of Bslamon and Arcite and tij^it love 
for the fair Emilia It will be remembered that 
In Ohaneer’s version of the story it was “by 
helping of a freend” that £^amon escaped from 
pidson: in our play the Mend is none other 
tiian the daughter of the gaoler. 3he is 
prompted to do this service by a hopeless and 

ytgl* aVJT w4v 
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prisoner, which helps to drive her to distraction 
5Phe exact nature of her malady is somewhat 
donhtful, and the author is not concerned to 
Tnalffl it clear One suspects that he was none 
too clear on the subject himself The Doctor, 
who, unlihe Shakespeare’s physicians, is a 
rather incompetent fellow with a very com- 
petent tongue, says that her disease is “not 
an engraifed madness, but a most thick and 
piofound melancholy’’* Various other refer- 
ences, however, suggest mania rather than 
melancholy, and as tiie girl is an obvious imita- 
Mon of Ophdia, she may best be considered here. 

®i6 whc^e story of the development of her 
madness Is told in those portions of the play 
whitdi form the underplot, and, .in its first 
i^es, it is told with considerable skill. A 
“ Wooer” is asking the Gaoler for his daughWs 
hand, and daring the converm>tion the daughl^er 
herself omnes in and the talk runs on the noble 
priacners * The daughter is Ml of their praises. 
“By my troth, 1 think fame but stammers ’em ; 
.they stand a grise above the reach of report.” 
“The priinn itself is proud of ’‘em, and th^ 
have ail ihe world in th^ chamber.” Then 
the two ]^oners appear “above” and the 
at {mee shews the nature cd h^ interest--^ 
rtmch as Bsrtia, In “ The Merchant of Vezuoe ” is 
made to display her prefi^noe for Baesanio 
* “ Two Rotto keantim," alMa., ii.,1 ~ 
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QaoU/r "Ziook yonder t3iey niel that’s Antftolooksoat." 

DaugMer “Ho« sir, no; that’s Palamon, Andte is the 
lower of the twain ; yon may perceive a 
part ot him ** 

Onie love which one has prol^bly snspeoted 
here is openly repealed m the fourth scene 
of the second act, which consists solely of a 
Boliloq^uy by the Gaoler’s Daughter.^ The course 
of her love is made plain to ns ‘ first she admired 
him; finally, pity having sprang from adnmation 
and helpless love from pity, she 

**Bx.tn»nety IcWd him, infinitely lov’d Urn,'* 

Her love has been fed by the iflauaMve soojga 
he sings and impassioned by his Mndpess, Ms 
oonrtesy and a chance caress. On the next 
Dooatdon*^ we see her more sympathetically yet 
"-her love has achieved something, Bidamon is 
firee, and before long his deliverer is to m^t him 
with food. But though she wandem by night 
through the forest, she is unable to find him. 
fitr two days notlmig has passed her lips save 
a ht^ watm', she has not slept, and her whole 
being is alive with tenror at the " strange howls ” 
wMch seem to tell of her hero’s nnlamely late. 
**lHasolve my life*^’ she cries, with the dir© 
foreboding of the incipient Innatio, 

" net not my sesaa muettle, 
Xiwt 1 tftoidd di^n, <01; sttO), ta lianfi myaeU . , > 
So, wWeSi way nowS, 

^6be fiest vmy is fits next way to a srsve, 

gftOh tamant step beside is toment ” 


iXtMd.m..S. 
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For a moment she disappears, only to re-enter* 
m a state bordering on frenzy. Dawn has 
broken, and her search has been nnsncoessfol ' 

** PaJa-monl 

AIab aol be’B In heaven— where am I now? 
bonder’s the sea, and there’e a ship > how’t ttunbles I 
And there's a rock lies watching under water , 

Now, now, It beats upon it, now, now, now, 

There^s a les^ sprung, a sound one, how they oryt 
Spoom her belore the wind, yoa'll lose all else, 

Tip with a course or two, and back about, boys, 

Good night, good night , ye*re gone I’m very hungry t 
Would I could find a fine teogl he would tell me 
Hews Irom aU parts o* the world, then would I make 
A careok oi a cockle shell, and sail 
By east and north east to the King oi Pygmies, 

Por he teUs iortunes rarely,” 

She leaved ns agsan, breakmg into ths first 
0| her mad songs: 

S'U <mt txy gxeen <K}at » foot Above my taee» 
Hey nmmyi nonny, nonny/’ 

up to tins point the ohaasaeter of the Gaoler's 
Dkhghter is not unworthy of Shakespeare, hnt 
Fletoher could not keep at so high a level for^ 
More than any of his oontempomms he 
orehtes iSSoi folk for the puxpose of i^b^lhsh'^ 
his oomedieB ; in this phiy, having developed 
a i^toaldon with many fine capabilities, he 
j^moeedt to rush in and spoil hxs own work 
in the worst po^ide way. She lucMess girl 
is inti!Qduced into a rusido scene*' and made 
to Idr ^ gi d ac t ati h a. o^ some peasants, 
to Ischan^ cpsnse tei^r with &em, and 
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mm. to Join in Idieir mcosaj From tMs tune 
forward the underplot is hopelessly degraded, 
both by its being drawn out to an absnrd 
length and by its ending in the coarsest of 
scenes which leads to what we are asked to 
believe is the girl's complete restoration to 
sanity. 

^Dhe Wooer first acquaints the Gaoler with 
his sweetheart’s complaint.* We learn that 
it hiui been preceded by the natazal irritation 
which is common in snoh cases, and that i^e 
has answemd her father’s questions : 

“SocMCbOiIy, 

So BinQr, as II she tnwe a fool, 

Ab *’ 

Since we have last seen her, her senses have 
qidte gone. She constantly repeats phrases 
which tell of her faronhle— " Palamon is gone,” 
’’Fedamon, fair £%damon,” and the like. She 
mm pla^aiises 3>esdemona, and sings nothing 
but “Willow, willow, willow.” She has been 
playing and garlanding herself with dowers; 
now she weeps, now smiles, now i^gs; reck* 
less of danger, she sits by a lake, and attempts 
to drown herself at the Wooer’s approach She 
appears at length* and carries on the same 
Idtnd of conversation, fancifnlly constmotmg 
lor^ trains of imSi^bDiatlon tcom the smallest 
incidents. While ever end anon the theme of 
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Palamon recurs he is still in love vath her— 
“a fine young gentleman,” and he “hes long- 
ing ” for her in the wood 

This her father reports to the Doctor “ She 
IS coutmually in a harmless distemper, sleeps 
little, altogether without appetite, save often 
^ri nfeTTig , dreaming of another world and a better, 
and what broken piece of matter so e’er she’s 
about the name Palamon lards it The Doctor 
is out of his depth He understands little of 
the mmd diseased, holdmg the popular notion 
that it IS “more at some time of the moon 
than at other some,” and confessing that he 
“cannot minister” to her “perturbed mind” 
The remedy which he proposes is of the crudest. 
The Wooer is to dress as if he were Palamon, 
satisfy all the girl’s desires, and wait for her 
to return to her right mind. Both Wooer and 
Gaoler protest against the extreme application 
of this “ cure,”' but the Doctor is so insistent 
that they give in, and when in the last scene 
Palamon enquires after the girl who procured 
his escape and who, he has heard, has been 
ill, he IS told that she is 

“wSU restor'd 

And to be mamed 8bortly.’’t 

It 18 unnecessary to dwell on the cure, for long 
before this stage the story has lost all semblance 
of probability. 


2 Ibid > V , 2^ 


i Ibid , 3 
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The inferiority of the Gaoler’s Daughter to 
Ophelia IS as patent as that of the false to the 
true Flonmel of Spenser’s “ Fsene Queene.” A 
little more skill on the part of the author and a 
great deal more restramt would, no doubt, have 
effected an enormous improvement, but it is 
unlikely that Fletcher could ever have made us 
take the same interest in the Gaoler’s Daughter 
as we take in Ophelia She is g^mte unneces* 
sary to the plot, and would require far greater 
depth of oharaetensation before she oould appeal 
witlx any force to our sympathies. Had this 
been done, the taint of the comic and the coarse* 
ness removed, Hie ravings lessened and the 
execrable character of the Doctor changed, ive 
might have had another Ophelia and not an 
exaggerated and debased imitation. 

Whatever the nature of the madness of our 
last subject, the affliction of Penthea, in Ford’s 
"Broken Heart” is certainly acute melancholia 
She is deidt with here for the sake of contrast 
with the two preceding characters “ The Broken 
Heart,” as hit as its "mad-scenes” are concerned, 
has certainly more in common with “Hamlet” 
than with “The Two Noble Kinsmen ” It is a 
tmgedy of more than usual gloom, and tbc 
scenes m question are marked by a subdued 
restitant quite absent from the “Two Noble 
Kinsmen.” Penthea talks much more coherently 
than either Ophelia or her ape, and Hiough there 
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18 a distinct want in her speeches of that ooloni 
which so marks the other two plays, she is much 
nearer Ophelia in spirit and essentials than the 
girl for whom Ophelia actually stood as a model 
The story, so far as it concerns Penthea, is 
this* She IS in love with Orgilus, son of a 
counsellor to the King of Laconia, hut has been 
compelled to marry Bassanes, a jealous noble- 
man whom she detests Her brother Ithocles’ 
love for the King’s daughter, Galantha, becomes 
known to Penthea, who, in spite of her brother’s 
cruelty to her, tries to bnng about their union , 
when she is dead, however, her lover stabs 
Ithocles and the Princess dies of a broken heart. 
Penthea’s situatum, when in the second act she 
has an interview with Orgilus, is this : she is 
contracted to Bassanes, and though she loathes 
him and will have no more to do with him than 
she can help she will not consent to break the 
bond of marriage Her loss of reason, which 
tenmnates in her death m the fourth act, is one 
of the main factors of the senes of events which 
leads up to the impressive final situation 

The scenes which po|tr^ the melancholy 
and dtstraction of Penthea are much superior to 
the others m which she appears, by reason of 
jttie irresistihle sympathy which they inspire. 
We are not greatly enamoured of the unhappy 
girl in the first scenes, her character is some- 
what shghtly drawn, and, as one commentator 
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pats it, there is “a trace of selfishness in her 
sorrow, which operates against the sympathy 
excited by her safferings *’* This is dispelled in 
that toaching scene (iii, 5), where Penthea 
pleads with Galantha on behalf of her brother. 
Her plaintive farewell to life, in the same scene, 
IS not less touching • 

“ Glories 

Of hnmaa greatness aie bnt pleasing dreams 
And shadows soon deca 3 ring , on the stage 
Of my mortality my yonth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures sweetened in the mixture, 

But tragical in issue « v » 

* . * You may see 
How weary I am of a hngermg life, 

Who count the best a misery 

When she next enters "with her hair loose” 
(iv., 2), Bassanes and Orgilus are engaged in a 
violent quarrel She is followed by Ithooles 
heart-brohen like Sbakespeare’s Lesrtes, begging 
her to look up and speak to him ; 

** Your Ithocles, your brother, 

Speahs t’ ye", why do you weep? Bear, turn not from 
me ” 

The sight moves all to pity or remorse save only 
Orgilus, whose bitter sarcasm, when rebuked by 
Ithooles, turns to a dreadful thirst for revenge. 
But the a&cted girl recks nothmg of this. Iioss 
of sleep and a voluntary fiftst have combined 
with her heavy sorrows to produce the inevitable 

I Ward, Bngi Dram, Bit , ii*, 300« U?he origmaX ci^ticdsm, 
as X>r Ward pomts out, is Gii£ord^s» Gf the latter'^s edition 
oiBordrVOl 
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result, her depression has deprived her of her 
reason and she is sinking into her grave 

“Tliere’s not a hair 

Sticks on my hoacl, but, like a leaden pltunmet, 

It sinks me to my grave I must creep thither , 

The jonmey is not long " 

“Her fancies guide her tongue,” but the burden 
of her talk is the subject of marnage, child 
bearing, infidelity, and true love Her resolve 
to die by starvation is certainly the project of a 
disordered brain, though Mr Saintsbury treats 
it as if it were not, and censures the character 
as unnatural U Assuming that 

‘‘There is no peaoe left for a ravished “wile 
Widowed by lawful marriage,*^ 

she declares that her hlood shall 

“ be henceforth never heightened 
With taste of snstenancci*^ 

and falls fainting into her attendant’s arms. 
The subsequent account of her death* is the 
more pathetic by reason of its brevity. 

Phtlema “She called for masio, 

And begged some gentle voice to tune a farewell 
To hfe and griefs , Ghnstalla touched the lute i 
X wept the funeral song 
Christalla Which scarce was ended 

But her last breath sealed up these hollow sounds# 

‘ O cruel Ithooles and injured Orgilus * 

So down drew her veil, so died *' 

The presentation of Penthea’s madness is 
one of the fevr examples of a truly artistic 

1 ** Elizabethan Literature,” p 408^ 

2 "The Broken Heart,” iv » 4* 
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treatment at the subjeot, -and "The Broken 
Heart” is one of the few post-Shakespearean 
plays which with some touches by the Master- 
hand might have become a really great romantic 
tragedy Penthea is, to tell the truth, about as 
far inferior to Opheha as she is superior to the 
Gaoler’s Daughter The partly unsympathetic 
presentation of her character in the first part 
of the play, the lack of pioturesgueness and 
relief from the gloom of the tragedy, the suspicion 
of melodrama in the surrounding scenes and the 
involved nature of the plot— all these combine 
to place Penthea on a lower level than Ophelia. 
And, in addition, she is less important and 
hence less striking from a purely dramatic point 
of view 

Something has already been said of the plot 
and the personages of “The Lover’s Melancholy,” 
but the melancholy of Palador and the madness 
of Meleander may be bnefiy considered hem as 
furnishing additional examples of Pord’s treat- 
ment of the subject Palador’s melancholy, 
which gives the title to the piece, semis to be 
laigely temperamental and scarcely a case for 
the physician, though Coras, Ms medicM 
adviser, goes to some pains to “cure” it, 
and IS in consequence, hailed as a “perfect 
arts-man.”* The Pnnoe’s melanohMy is thus 
described: 


1 “The Iiovet'B Melaaoholy,’’ ili,,S 
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“He’s the same melaiiclioly man 
He 'was at’s father’s death , sometimes speaks sense. 
But seldom mirth , will smile, but seldom laugh , 

Will lead an ear to business, deal In none , 

Gaze upon revels, antio foppedes, 

But is not moved, will sparmgly discourse. 

Hear music , but what most he takes d^ght m 
Are handsome pictures ’’ i 

His xmelaixcholy apparently began at lus fatb.er’s 
death and was increased by the disappearance 
of Broclea We need not stay long over him. 
Oorax, who is apparently a man of many theories 
and much resource, presents the Pnnoe with a 
Masque,®— already mentioned— m which madmen 
of vacions sorts pass over the stage and mahe 
speeches. The last of these persons is Palador’s 
lost love in disguise who appears as “Love* 
Melancholy.” How far the 3E*nnce’s malady is 
relieved by this is nneertain , but the form of 
“ParthenopMl” arouses memories and the 
re-appearance of Broclea m the next act is the 
real “potent” which restores the melancholy 
lover. 

The madness of Meleander, Broclea’s father, 
is more mterestmg. He has, so far as we know, 
no Bcttt of predisposition to insanity, which 
comes upon him f ollowmg a cloud of troubles— 
he has been accused of treason, his lands have 

X« 

WiHai? 1$ m Brome’s 
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been seized and his daughter has disappeared. 
We are informed by our physician that his 
affliction IS not madness , it is 

“His sorroTTS— 

dose griping grief and angmsb of the sonl— 

That tortiore him.” i 

Yet we can find in Meleander all those “ signs ” 
which by now we are beginning to associate 
with insanity. The unfortunate man “sleeps 
like a hare, with his eyes open,” he groans, 
“thunders” and “roars,” and his “eyes roll.” 
He talks wildly, yet at times coherently, knows 
his daughter Oleophila, enquires “Am I stark 
a|ad?” His maniacal excitability displays 
itself in hiB laughter, “the usher to a violent 
extremity”* The reaction soon follows, he 
foces those about h i m and remarks 

** I am a weak old man > aJl these are come 
To aeer my ripe ealamities 

At times— and this is surely ihe greatest praise 
we can give him— his ravings remind us of 
Hear’s, with their mingled sarcasm, pathos and 
unconcealed rage His brother’s son Menaphoo 
approaches him with a “Good uncle’” What, 
outside Shakespeare, can be more like L^r 
before his eloquence goes and leaves his rage 
supreme, than Meleander’s funous reply * 

“jPoole, aesperate fools I 

You’re Cheateft, grossly cheated , range, range on, 

And roll about tite world to gather moss, 

The moss of honour, gay reports, gay clothes, 


1 


ibia„tv.,2. 


2 Ibid, li., 2. 


3 Ibid , U , 2. 
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Gay wives, huge empty buildings, whose proud roofs 
Shan with their pinnacles even reach the stars, 

Te work and work hke moles, bhnd in the paths 
That are bored through the cranmes of the earth, 

To charge your hungry souls with such full surfeits 
As bemg gorged once, make ye lean with plenty , 

And when ye*ve skimmed the vomit of your nots, 
Ye’re fat m no felicity but folly, 

Then your last sleeps seize on ye , then the troops 
Of worms crawl round and feast , good cheer, rich fare, 
Dainty, delicious I ” 

How does Oorax propose to core such a 
patient as this? Spurred on by the flatteries 
of Bhetias — “a reduced Oourtaer” — nothing 
daunted by the picturesque report that 
Meles^der “chafes hugely, ftunes like a stew- 
pot,”^ he coolly explains his intention of out- 
Heroding Herod— "We wiU roar with him, if 
he roar,”*— aaid suiting the action to the word 
he “produces a frightful mask and headpiece ”* 
Melewder enters, armed with a poleaxe 'and 
raving in a vein which must have delighted 
the greediest of the groundlings A battle of 
words and mock actions ensues, and the mad* 
man is soon reduced to a state of comparative 
eiflm. He lays down the poleaxe, and Oorax 
removes the mask. The physician khen pro- 
ceeds to ^minister to the mind diseased with 
iaies of his own supposed mental sufferings, 
s^sumihg ai^rently that' hke counteracts like 
in madness as in melancholy; This is to some 


I Ibid y IV , 2 
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extent true, and Shakespeare rightly repre- 
sents Lear as in a state of oomparatiTe tran- 
gmllity when m the presence of Edgar But 
Ford’s play would seem to he inspired rather by 
a desire to please than by a fidelity to real life. 
The concluding scene,* however, so far as it 
• concerns Meleander, is sufficient compensation, 
for agam it recalls “King Lear” m its general 
nature if not in matters of detail The madman 
has been put to sleep, his hair and beard have 
been trimmed and his gown is changed Music, 
as in “King Lear,” is playing, and a song, full of 
delicate charm, is being sung by a Boy outside. 
At its close Meleander awakens, confused and 
half-dreaming He is inclined to sleep again, 
but the physician hails him— -somewhat boister- 
ously, one would think— and in spite of his 
patient’s brusque “Away, beast' let me alone,” 
he succeeds in rousing him The madness 
certainly appears to have left him, he is now 
quite oaim, though the burden of his troubles 
still oppresses him 

“The ot my disease,’’ he says. 

Sits on my heart so heavy, 

'S^t all the hands ot axt oaanot remove 
One grain, to ease my gdel ’’ 

Corax has, mdeed, m preparation, a cordial 
whioh is to effect this, but it is reserved — 
not wholly for dramatic reasons,— to a flttmg 
i^inmx. Successive messengers first bring the 


1 xm., V., i. 
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news that the Pnnoe, now happy (though the 
father knows it not) in the possession of his 
love, has restored to Meleander all the honours 
he formerly enjoyed, together with new honours 
and marks of favour undreamed of Then at 
last Broolea is presented to him and his restored 
reason stands the test of happiness Explana- 
tions ensue, all part fnends, and "sorrows are 
changed to bnde-songs " 

It will be seen that Ford’s conception of 
madness is by no means a low one; he has not 
debased it by making it a sport for those to 
whom it IS a thing to fleer and jest at, he has 
introduced it into comedy indeed, but it must 
be remembered that Ford’s tragi-eomedy is 
a wholly different thing from the gross 
btifloonenes of Fletcher, Dekker and Middleton, 
and that the madness of Meleander, thoi^h 
resembling that of Lear, is on a far lower scale. 
It rises now and then to unusual heights, hut 
remains at their exalted level for so short a 
time that we never look at it seriously for long. 
The gloom is also lightened by the antics of the 
wMmnoal Oorax, whose triumphs of psycho- 
medical skill would, no doubt, m happier times, 
have induced him to set up a pnyate Bedlam of 
his own* 

In considering Ohettles* "Tragedy of Hofl- 
man"^ we are met by an initial difficulty of 

t Mted £a 1602 , first i^rlnted in i&di. 
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aathox'ship, for the resemblaiixce between this 
play and “Hamlet,” as well as between Lnoibella 
and Opheha, would suggest plagiarism. The 
question, however, is difficult to decide, and can 
hardly be discussed here Whatever be the 
solution, Lucibella is a most effective character 
To a certain degree her madness is merely 
conventional But theire are numerous touches 
of real art in her portrajal, and she is not 
degraded like the Gaoler’s Daughter m “The 
Two Noble Emsmen” by being made “a motley 
to the view " On the contraay, as one editor 
pomts out, Ohettle surpasses Shakespeare by 
making her, unlike Ophelia, direc^y instrU" 
menM in bnngmg about the denouement of 
the play 

The madness of Luoibella is brought about 
by the murder of her lover, Lodowick, through 
the agenoy of Hoffman. In her mad wandermgs 
she discovers the skeletons of Hoffman’s father, 
and of Prmoe Otho, for whose death her lover’s 
murderer is also responsible Eventually the 
misehief caused by the first shook is undone by 
a second ; Lucibella recovers her reason Hear 
her in her first mvings 

“ Oh [Oh] a sword, I pray you, UU »e 
Vfse 1 going to the river’s Bide, 

Xo i!eti& white hhes and hlae daJIodUs, 

, ;£o sticfc ta Iiod’wioh’s bosom, where It bled, 

And in Bdite own .... 

’ We fm ^iM mrn^ yei nrntt die’ 


a 
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’Tis so I wrought it m a sampler 

’Twas heart in hand, and true love’s knots and words, 

All true stitch, by my troth, the posy thus— 

‘ No fltgMf dear love, but death shall sever m * 

Neither did that I He lies here, does he not’'* 

She cannot make up her mind whether her 
lover IS really dead or not Only conscious of 
a vague calamity, she cries 

Iioa’^cricdc, Iiadbell would speak with himl 
I’ve news teom heav’n tor him, be must not die, 

I've robb’d Prometheus of his moving fire — 

Open the door I— I must come in, and will , 
ru beat myselt to air, but I’ll oome in I ” 

So saymg, she knocks violently at the door of 
the vault, those who surround her fear that 
she will- "do violence upon herself” . She 
understands . 

"Oh, never tear me! thme is somewhat rades 
, Withm me, ‘Hot’ tdls me there’re knaves abroad, 
pads me be gulet, lay me down, and sleep,” i 
Her violence is noteworthy , three or four men 
attempt io hold her; but she succeeds m freeing 
herself from them, and wanders abroad 

When we next see her the second shook is 
at work and Lucihella is returning to sam%. 
Hathias, Lodowiok’s brother, still fears for her 
life, having seen her “clamb’nng upon the 
steepness of the rook,” but what she iuis seen 
m Hoffman’s cave has saved her menl^ life; 
She taiiks still with the fierce sarcasm of 

Shewing the skeletons, she ones; 


1 “Hoflman,” iv , 1 
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» Is it not like 
I keep a princely house, when 1 have such 
Fat porters at my gate 

Still, as before, she lards her speech with scraps 
of song 

“Here, look here^ 

Here is a way goes down 1 
JDown, down, down, 

Hey down, down I ” 

This ditty is reminiscent of the descent to the 
cave, bnt the next moment the memory of that 
IS gone and only the consciousness of her loss 
remains : 

sKBg that song •wlule Iioa''wl<* slept with me ” 
But at length, gradually and before our eyes, 
she recovers her lost reason B!er speech to 
the Duchess of Luueberg shews what seems to 
he the wandering of her still distraught mind 
She displays the neh clothes of Otho 

*' A poor maadea, misteess, has a stilt to you, 

And *tis a good suit, yery good appareil." 

And she breaks into song again. But shortly 
afterwards she recognises the two corpses, and 
as Loriok unfolds the ghastly story of Hoffman’s 
cnme the princess comes to her nght mind 
again. At the end of the scene she declares her 
complete sanity . 

"Nay X will oomo, my wits are mme agea. 

Now faith gxows dim to pimisb faithless men«”i 

for a moment now we may look at the 
madness of Ca^denes, which miters into the ]^ot 


t iiM , y„ 2, 
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of Massinger’s “A Very Woman ” He is son to 
tlie Duke of Messina and a nval of Don John 
Antonio, the Prince of Tarent, for the hand of 
Almira, daughter of the Viceroy of Sicily In a 
violent quarrel vvith Antonio, who is enraged 
at not being the favoured suitor, Cardenes is 
wounded— it is at first thought mortally, but he 
recovers, though for a time he loses his senses. 
Eventually he is restored by a physician named 
Paulo We see very little of him in his mad 
condition First we learn that his disease is 

Melanclioly 

knd at the height, toa, near akm to madness 

His senses ate abtstraoted,” says PanlO^ 
** Hot onei but all , and if I can collect them 
With the yanous ways invention 
Or industry e^er practised, I shall write it 
My masterpiece i 

When Cardenes actually appears,* any maniacal 
excitement which may have disturbed him has 
disappeared, and he appears to be in a state of 
simple melancholia 

“ Farewell, farewell, for ever, name of mistress I 
Out of my heart; I cross thee , love and women 
Out of my thoughts ” 

This IS the burden of his discourse Paulo 
encourages him by mild half-contradiotions 
“ And yet I*ve heard of many virtuous women ** 

But Cardenes* new-learned philosophy remains 
unchanged « 

Hot many, doctor , there your reading fails you 
Would there were more, and in their loves less dangers 


A. Tery Woman,” h , 2, 


^ Ibid , ill , 3* 
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The treatment recommended for this " strange 
melancholy ” by the physician, who is of good 
reputation and has received many gifts £tom 
the Duke of Messina and others, is most note- 
worthy He IS no fnend of prevailing customs . 
The patient " must take air " Though, as the 
Burgeons protest, “he hath lost already 
much blood,” 

« Xo choice up his spirits in a dark room. 

Is far more dangerons ” 

The remainder of the cure is not unlike the 
prescription of Coras The physician applies 
himself to all the patient’s “humours,” “check- 
ing the bad and cherishing the good ” 

“ For these I have 

Prepared my instroments, fitting bis chamber 
With trapdoors, and descents, sometimes presenring 
Good spirits of the air, bad of the earth, 

7o poll dovm or advance his fair intenrions 
He’s of a noble nature, yet sometimes 
Xhinks that wbidi, by oosofederacy, I do, 

Is by smne shill in magio ’*> 

Who can wonder, for “Protean Panlo” with 
his guamt devices shews a truly super-human 
versatihty. At all events, he succeeds m 
gathering the “scatter’d sense” of Cardenes, 
who thanks him profusely for having been 
“ STy friar, soldier (and) philosopher, 

Hy poet, arohiteot, physician " 

Paulo IS indeed a disinterested and enthusiastic 
doctor, and is retdly more interestmg than 
Oardenes himself. 


1 iVsr} 
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The madness of Sir Giles Overreach is worldi 
our notice, as hemg introduced merely as a 
stage device, to emphasise the defeat of the 
omel extortioner and to serve as a climax to the 
comedy The last act of the play, into which he 
is introduced, shows every sign at the outset of 
being the usual type of “last act” of a tragi- 
comedy Overreach, with “distracted looks,” 
has learned how he has been tricked both 
by his creature, Marall, and by his daughter 
Margaret, who, against his will, has married 
her lover, and now appears with him, as his 
wife The usurer is overcome by the double 
shock “My brain turns,” he cries His rage 
passes all bounds. He attempts to kdl his 
daughter and threatens to make the house “a 
heap of ashes.” Flourishing his sword, he 
raves of his courage, those standing around 
are, to his disordered mind, 

** hangmen, 

^hat come to bmd zny hands, and then to drag me 
Before the ^ndgment seat now they are new shapes, 
And do appear lihe Ptixies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul Shall I then fall 
Jhglonously and yield? Ho I spite of I’ate, 

I will he forced to hell like to myself 
Though you were legions of accursed spirits, 

Thus wopld I dy among you 

Mb flmge MmseM on tbe ground, foaming and 
biting tbo eartli» only to be disarmed, bound 
and 6amed ‘“'to some dark room ” He ynll be 

1 ** A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” v , 1, 
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tended by physicians fcom Bedlam, who will try 
**Wliat art can do for Ins rcoorery”! 

The climax could hardly be more effeotive, were 
it not for Lord Lovell, who, before winding up 
the business of the play, thinks it necessary 
to point the moral in the most objectionable 
manner, only sm^assed by Massinger himself 
elsewhere 

** Here Is a precedent to teach mcked men. 

That when they leave religion, and tnm atheists. 
Their own abilities leave them ” a 

With Overreach may be compared Webster’s 
Ferdinaad, who, after oauang his sister, the 
Duchess of Malfl, with her little children, to 
be murdered, is dnven by remorse to sell- 
questionings and fears, and thenoe to raying 
madness. Webster’s presentation of msaaiity 
is far superior, in these scenes, to that by 
Massinger just cited. For the ravings of 
Ferdinand come upon us mth the greatest force 
after the awful tragedy for which he has been 
responsible— we are spared ihe comments of 
Justice Greedy on the situation. Further, the 
madness of Ferdinand is what we should expect 
from one of so passionate a nature, and its 
course, as will now he seen, is d«qpioted with 
realistic force to its temble end. 

His insanity takes the form, so we are told, 
of lyoanthropia,* viotims of which, we learn 

V., i, ' *ibia., V, 1 ' ' 

» « ia» Dw&eas of Maift," v , a. 
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imapgme themselves transformed into wolves and 
do deeds of violence to dead bodies, the Duke 
has already been found at night, has “howled 
fearfully” and seems in danger of his life. 
When he enters, he is persecuted by a fear of 
his shadow, which he tries unreasoningly to 
kill The Doctor approaches him, hut can do 
nothing with his patient beyond extraotmg 
one expression of fear. “Hide me from him, 
physicians are like kings, they brook no contra- 
diction ” But the timidity lasts but a moment, 
and Ferdmand leaves the stage in a fit of insane 
passion 

When he reappears, it is but for a moment j 
his words are few but tense, and recall the 
temble crime he has committed. “ Strangling 
is a r&rsf death So, it must be 

done m the dark, the Cardinal would not for 
a thoimand pounds the doctor should see it/’ 
In the next scene, he is more violent. Interrupt- 
ing a struggle between Bosola, his bloody instru- 
ment, and his brother the crafty Cardinal, he 
wounds them both, in spite of the latter’s cry for 
asrfstanoe, and is himself stabbed by Bosola, 
who s^matises him as “thou main cause of 
my undoing,” In his last moments he recovers 
ficrmething of his reason. 

“BA seeDOB if) borne to MeaedU" says Bosola, 

“Mqw ba’s BO beaar tibe bottom.” 

iini in truth the last words which fith tcom 
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the Dnke’s lips reitemte the remorse whioh he 
feels for his crime 

As ooucluding examples of the presentation 
of the madman, in the most nsnal sense of the 
word, may be taken two of Fletcher’s characters 
and one of Jonson’s Fletcher’s productions 
shall be considered bnefly in succession they are 
“The Passionate Madman,” in the play, with that 
sub-title, usually known as “The Nice Valour,”^ 
and ShattiUion m “ The Noble Gentleman ” 

“The Passionate Madman,” who has no name 
besides, is mspired, like many of his fellows, 
rather by a desire to please the public than by 
a passion for probability His peculiar mama 
takes the form of a succession of “ fits,” charac- 
terised as ike “love fit,” the “merry fit," the 
“angiy fit” and so on. There is seldom any 
reason adduced for the change from one state 
to another, which is probably governed by the 
dramatic mtuation. There seems to be no 
authority for the classification of infinity in 
so maay compartments in this manner; if 
the author ever thought about this at all, he 
probably arrived at a genemlisation of tbe most 
common attribute of mama— the violent and 
rapid succession of emotions — in much the 
same way as Jonson generalised traits of 
oharaoter mto “humours” 

1 It Is rdCsixecl to, liowever, Ja the folioWbog pages tm 
"TJw BassiOBate Madiaaa 
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The madman of this play is a kmsman to 
the Duke of Genoa He makes his appearance 
at the end of the first act,* coming on with a 
wooden smile and making “ a congee or two to 
nothing ” He selects a conrtier for the object 
of his affections, makes love to him as if to a 
lady, and as the object of his choice is quite 
willing to sustain the delusion, he works himself 
up to a great state of excitement In the next 
scene® it appears “by his flattering and his 
fineness” that “he is still in his love-fit,” and 
his mistress, thinking it well to humour him, 
disguises herself as Oupid and persuades him 
that if he comes away she will make aU 
ladies follow him. She really hopes to cure 
him: 

“ She iihis shape 
To see If She can dcaw au Ms 'v^d passioss 
To one pMnt only, and that’s love, the main pMnt,” 3 
She has every opportunity of trying, for at 
this moment the “love fit” obligingly gives 
way to the “ angiy fit.” Galoshio, the clown, has 
been “almost beaten blind” by the Passionate 
Madman, “twice thrown down stairs, just 
before supper,” and "pluck’d and tngg’d by 
th’ hair o’ W head about a galleiy ImU 
mt acre long”* The Passionate Loid, after 
giving this fomtaste of his achievements, 
it not loDg in appearing, "rudely and care- 

1 “The TMsIonate ifodunsa,” !.» 1, * Ihid ,11 ,1, ’ " ' " 

S Ibid, In., 1 4 Jbld., !«.,». 
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lessly apparelled, unbraced and untrussed,” ‘ 
and followed by the Lady, still in disguise The 
fit would seem at first to be one of melancholy, 
which rejects all the Lady’s blandishments and 
stigmatises those of her sex as “fair mischiefs.” 
As Lapet, Galoshio’s master, approaches, the 
- “furious fit” succeeds Lapet is struck down and 
discreetly shams death, while the madman accom- 
panies his truncheon-blows with wild snatches 
of song We see no more of our madman after 
this until the fifth act when the “merry fit” 
has sway. The burden of his speech is “Ha’ 
ha! ha>” and his songs are wildly merry: he 
begins to be “ song-npe ” * The Lady once more 
appears, followed by several others dressed as 
fools. But a cure is unexpectedly wrought 
more quickly than she could accomplish it. 
“The Soldier” (brother to Ohamont,the chief 
character of the play) has been insulted by 
the madman at an earher stage in it, and, 
much to the dismay of the Lady and her 
attendants, he now stabs the Passionate Lord, 
and makes his escape He only re-appears at 
the end of the play, cured of his wound and 
at the same time of his madness La Nove 
explains this to the Duke 

1 Oompiao “ Hamlet,” It, I, 77, etc 

** My lor^, as I was sewmg in my closet, 

Xiord Haixilet, witli Ms doublet all vmhmo% 

Ho bat upon Ms bead * be ooxaes peioxB 
a ** XbePa€®iiouate Madman,’* Y,, X* 
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** Death cannot be more free from passions, sir, 

Than he is at this instant, he’s so meek now, 

He makes those seem passionate were never thought of, 
And, for he fears his moods have oft disturbed you, sir, 
He’s only hasty now for his forgiveness.” i 

There is little to add to this sketch, whioh is 
stifacieBtly expressive The Lord is not in- 
teresting, still less striking, as a character, 
no attempt is made to introduce a vestige of 
reality into the madness, and thus the comedy 
leaves us unmoved We cannot even be in- 
dignant at it— it IS so feeble 

Is it necessary to complete the story by 
adding that the Passionate Lord marries the 
Lady? 

As a slightly different example of Fletcher’s 
work, we may consider his “ Noble Gentleman " 
and the madman Shattillion We can diagnose 
his case more readily than that of the Passionate 
Lord He suffers from a kind of persecutory 
delusion, being 

** Strong opinion’d that the wench he lov'd 
Bemains close prisoner by the King's command, 
Bearing her title*” ^ 

At the same time, he beheves that certain 
enemies have designs on his life. Meeting 
his oonsin Oleremont, he enquires of him his 
«laetkm,” and heing told. 

“ I kn«w no parties nor no factions, sir,” 
he commands him : 


I Ibia 1 Tt, 8 


t " l3ie lioUe ^h^rtleman,” i., S, 
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" Then wear this cross of white, 

And where yon see the like, they are my fciends , 
Obserye them well, the type Is dangerous ” i 

A touch of the pathetic (ofteu mngled with the 
oomio), accompanies the “ poor, gneved gentle- 
woman " who once refused his suit and for loye 
of whom ShattiUion’s mind became unhinged, 
who 

" Follows him much lamentmg, and much loring, 
In hope to make him well "s 

But, says LongueviUe, a courtier, 

“he knows her not. 

Hot any else that comes to visit him "z 
Shattillion is plainly created for a dramatic 
pui^ose The mam story concerns the gulling 
of a gentleman named Mount-Marme by his 
wife, who persuades him that the King has 
granted him many high honours, and that he is 
Duke of Burgundy. Shattillion, whose delusions 
persuade him that he has himself a claim to the 
crown, IS worked into the plot with considerable 
skill, and his q^uarrel m the fifth act with the 
"Dnke” and his servant unites the two plots 
with great effect. 

A short study of the “ mad scenes ” will shew 
the strength and the weakness of this character. 
Uhe particular form of his mama is brought out 
very clearly The madman is perfectly sure 
about the plots laid for him, his fnends are 
really enemies disguised to “ sift mto ” hjs words , 
iiwa., i„ 8. 


a ibid., i , 2 
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he “ cant see and can beware ” , he has his wits 
about him and thanks Heaven for it ! The burst 
of laughter with which the audience would greet 
this assertion is at once hushed as the Lady 
laments the o’erthrow of her lover’s noble miTid , 

“ Hiat was the fairest hope the French court bred, 

The worthiest and the sweetest temper’d spirit, 

The truest, and the valiantest, the best of judgment.” i 

She IS remorse-stncken at being the cause of it 
aU, and prays Heaven to be merciful, she 
will do all she can to restore her lover to his 
senses 

A long interval elapses before Shattilhon is 
agam introduced” Now he has heard of tke 
“new duke ” and he is suspicious and curious, so 
much so that he is gesticulating and enquiring 
about it in the open street. The Lady appeats 
and begs Madam Manne to take him into her 
house “from the broad eyes of people” She 
does so. Shattilhon, now believing that he is 
"betray’d” and about to be beheaded, is led away 
giving his last instructions Before long, we 
see him once more, this time in Marine’s house, 
proving to Manne that he (Shattilhon) is of the 
blood royal, and but for the interference of his 
friends he would seize Manne as a traitor In 
the next act he persuades Jacques, Marine’s old 
servant, that he too is in danger of his hfe, and 
drags him into his house for shelter. As they 


1 Ibid , X , 8, 


2 Act ui , Sc. 2 
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go in, the Lady appears, and, knocking at Shat- 
tiUion’s door, is repulsed as another enemy The 
madman’s imagination goes so far as to see 
“ some twenty musketeers in ambush,” and he 
suspects his love of being their captain Mean- 
while Jacgues, disguised as a woman, is leaving 
the house, when his preserver stops him, accuses 
him of being 

‘‘A yeoman of the gnard, 
Pisgttised in woman’s clothes, to work on me, 

To make love to me and to trap my words 
And so ensnare my life ” i 

Jacques at length escapes, and after anoidier 
adventure returns as servant to the “Duke” In 
this capacity he is forced into a fierce quarrel 
witii Shattillion, who, in his funous loyalty, 
seizes Marine and throws him to the ground 
Hereupon the Lady has a remedy to propose , 

*^A strange conceit hath wrought this malady, 

Conceits again must bring him to himself, 

Hy strict deidal to his will wrought this, 
imd if you could but draw his wMer thoughts 
To know me, he would, sure, recover sense*" 
Loiigueville underta>kes the charge Assunng 
Shattillion that the King has rewarded his 
loyalty, he presents to him the Lady, who, he 
says, has been released from prison for his sake 
Shattillion is overcome, and after a few minutes 
fells asleep. Longueville knows that this is a 
good sign ' 

His eyes grow very heavy Hot a word, 

That his weak senses may come sweetly home 
1 Ibi^,Vlv« 3* ^ 1 Ibid*, v7l/ 
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He wakes, indeed, still “weak and sickly,” but 
bimself again 

The general impression left by this comedy 
IS, on the whole, pleasant, that part of it con- 
cerned with Shattilhon included The antics 
of the madman himself are certainly comic, 
especially on the stage, and the lighter side of> 
his mama is persistently put forward The 
only pathetic touch is, m fact, the genmne 
sorrow of his Lady This predominance of the 
conuc may be regretted, though m a play of the 
farcical nature of “ The Noble Gentleman ” httle 
else could be expected However, the sound, 
realistic basis of the disease, together with the 
simple and unassummg cure — ^whioh, neverthe- 
less, would hardly be successful in real hfe,— 
makes thetreatment of Shattilhon as far superior 
to the treatment of the Passionate Lord as the 
one play is to the other Considered absolntely, 
the representation of Shattilhon is chiefly 
remarkable for its reality, its skilful weaving 
into the plot, and its mingling of pathos with 
broad humour On the other hand the pathos 
would not be so artificial if the entrance of the 
lady were somewhat less mechanical— we could 
almost certamly predict when she will enter in 
the last two acts Fletcher’s almost total blind- 
ness to everything but the comic and its possi- 
bihties also detracts £rom the efleot of 
Bhattillion, and the >v6ry obvious dramatfe 
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motive for his introduction does not, on 
reflection, improve matters. 

We have now passed from the heights of 
tragedy, through its pathos, and the ill-blended 
pathos and broad humour of inferior tragi- 
comedy to the pure and simple inanity of “ The 
.Nice Valour”— a work which certainly appears 
to be unfinished In oonsidermg ShattiUiou, we 
have risen as high as we oan hope to do within 
the hmits of comedy, and before leaving the 
raving lunatic for another class of madman we 
must descend shghtly as we consider Ben 
Jonson’s comedy of “Bartholomew Fair,” and 
his madman, Trouble-all. 

The plot has already been outlined, and it 
will be seen that the place of the madman is an 
important one. Theoretically, he is of pnme 
importance to the play, since it is foretold that 
Dame Fnrecraft, who has already had two 
suitors, shall “never have happy horn unless 
she marry withm this sen^mght, and when 
it is it must he a madman,” and it is Quarlousi 
dressed in Trouble-all’s olothes and affecting 
his malady, who eventually marries her As a 
matter of fact, the mam portion of the play 
is concerned with other thmgs, and we only 
meet our madman in the fourth act From 
this pmnt onward, the author shews great 
ingenuiiy m his handling of him; the burden 
of Ms remarks alone serves as a pomi 
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for the spectator (who by this time is probably 
gettmg weaned), while the humorous situa- 
tions which he provokes, culmmating m the 
acuteness of Quarlous and its success, are largely 
responsible for the undoubted popularity of the 
comedy with both reader and spectator 

This IS, of course, very much to the credit of 
a comedy which professedly deals with low life, 
it IB more to our purpose to remark that as a 
picture of madness the character of Trouble-all 
18 exceptionally correct Gifford's note to 
Cunningham's edition of Ben Jonson remarks 
that “Even the trifling part of Trouble-all, in 
any other wnter than Jonson, would be thought 
deserving of praise for its correct delineation of 
a particular species of msanity, too inoffensive 
for fear and too slight for commiseration”* 
Gifford IS nght, both in what he states and m 
what he imphes We expect correctness from 
Jonson and we are not disappointed 

A sketch of the madman should make this 
clear. He was “an officer m the court of pie- 
poudres last year and put out of his place by 
Justice Overdo”^ His affliction is marked by 
the idAe fixe , he raves contmually about the 
Justice, and will do nothing — ^not even the 
simplest actions of daily life — ^without satisfying 
himself that he has Overdo's warrant for it. 
How true to life this feature is may be read in 
I p 210. s “ Bartbolome^r Bair,” ly , 1 
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any modern book on insanity He appears first 
of aJl in the fair, where Overdo is being put into 
the stocks: “If you have Justice Overdo’s 
warrant,” he says, “’tis well; you are safe that 
IS the warrant of warrants ”* He is walking to 
and fro, with all the restless impatience of 
mania, demanding to be shewn Adam Overdo 
In his frantic wanderings he comes upon Dame 
Pureoraft, who apparently thinks him more 
suitable for her than any madman she has yet 
seen and cries. “Now heaven mcrease his mad- 
ness and bless and thank it" 'Troublesall’s 
reply does not vary “Have you a warrant? an 
you have a warrant, shew it.”* Person after 
perscm presents himself but the madman’s reply 
is always the same Every conversation he 
interrupts with his query, and, when he is 
Ignored, he turns away m disgust Once he 
exasperates a watchman, who strikes him. ODhe 
latent rage of the lunatio shews itsdf, but the 
madman’s rationalisation fimt provides it with 
an excuse* “Stnkest thou without a warrant? 
take thou that,” When Quarlous personates 
the lunatic* our author rightly depicts him as 
only partially successful, though his end is never- 
theless as well reached as if he had been wholly 
so He raves occasionally about a warrant, but 
it is not hard to see his sanity peepmg through 
ihe ved of assumed madness. Much of his ttdk 
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IS comparatively coherent, and beyond his 
ocoasionsil references to the vrarrant he makes 
no attempt to play the madman To turn his 
literal phrase into metaphor, he is “mad but 
from the gown outward."* Trouble-all himself, 
when Quarlous’ purpose is aocomphshed, makes 
one furious entry, armed “ with a dripping pan,"* 
but he does no mischief, and soon disappears 

Trouble-all is a noteworthy character, though 
a small one , yet, for more than one reason, the 
character is less praiseworthy than Fletcher’s 
Shattilhon Considerable care is shewn in the 
sketch, but httle or no sympathy, and, if mad- 
ness 18 to be utilised in comedy, the comic 
dement should at least, as has been seen, be 
toingled with some touches of pathos. As it 
is, any other character than the madman would 
have served Jonson equally well, provided that 
it had supphed him with the same dramatic 
advantages. When Overdo says. “Alas, poor 
wretch* how it yearns my heart for him*** we 
believe him about as readily as if Jonson had 
made the same remark in an “author’s foot- 
note.” 

In one respect, and in one respect only, 
can any claim he made on behalf of Jenson's 
character to rank above Fletcher’s “Noble 
@entleman.” > Fletcher makes us look at nmd- 
neas feom the point of view of the madman. 
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aoid tnes to put us m sympathy with him. 
We have seen that he is only partially successful. 
Jonson, on the other hand, treats madness in 
quite an objective way, uses it frankly for a 
subsidiary dramatic puzpose, and portrays his 
madman with the utmost conscientiousness and 
care. It may be just a question— though the 
writer himself does not think so — ^whether from 
the pomt of view of art Jonson’s production is 
not the more praiseworthy 

Be that, however, as it may, it is nevertheless 
absolute Ben Jonson t 
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Mad Polk in Comedy and Teagbdy 

(11 ) IMBEOILMY 

“ I ask*d her questions and she answered me 
Bo far from what she was, so childishly, 

So siUily, as if she were a fool, 

An innocent 

(** Two Noble Ktmmen ”) 

Of the few sketches of imbeciles which we 
find m the drama imder consideration there is 
hardly one which can properly be called a full- 
length portrait As a class, the idiots come in 
for a fair share of attention, the “fool” as well 
as the “ madman ” is shewn us in the asylums 
of Pletoheae smd Middleton, hut no dramatist 
seems to have thought the tragic or the comic 
possibilities of the “lunatic lean-witted fool" 
sufficiently promisinglio* ju^i^'the inclusion 
of him as a prominent character of a play 
This IS not altogether surprismg , the imbecile— 
we shall take the term as nearly as possible m 
its precise signification*— was not considered as 
an ordinary madman ; he was treated like the 
half-dcYeloped creature he really was, looked 

ifSteotty spcaJdag, taie tosamty of tihe'hafeeoile is oon- 
gebitta , the geaetal<»iiifomatloa of Ms hiaixi is faMtY, and 
the Meatsl phesomebs M Ms coaditlmi eie for the most paort 
“ aisSK>eiated.from actlYe bodily disease ” (See Ebc^I Brit , 
SfV.MsaMty.} 
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after more carefully than the madman, and 
tramed m simple things jnst like a child So 
the fool occupied a subordinate place, m drama 
as well as in life 

The word “ fool ” as has been explained,* is 
used in our plays in more senses than one, 
and a few characters who answer to the descrip- 
tion "simple,” “idiot” or “ imbecile ” may now 
be mentioned. They demand little space, for, 
though serving a dramatic purpose, they have 
little mterest or importance in themselves 
Nearest sanity is Pogio of Chapman’s “ Gentle- 
man Usher,” whose half-witted condition seems 
to be largely pose , it is a strange way of carrying 
out his own dictum that “gentihty must be 
fantastical ” Bergetto, too, m Ford’s play, “ 'Tis 
pity she’s a Whore,” though consistently spoken 
of as “fool’s head,” “ dunce ” and the hke, could 
hardly be called anything more serious than 
a foohsh fellow, Jerome, in Ohettle’s " Tragedy 
of HofEman,” and Oloten, the "empty purse” 
of Oymbehne, have both something of the true 
congenital idiot about them With Jerome, 
however, our judgment is influenced more by 
impression than by anythmg he says or does 
In the play. Hoflman and others c^l him an 
“idiot,” and he himself owns “They say I am 
a fool,” after which he speaks of seeking ont 
“my notes of Machtaveli” But this is mace 


X Aljovei p 87 JEt. 
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foolish talk, as, indeed, are most of his speeches. 
In a quaint scene he addresses the people as 
their Bang, but is outdone by a later speech of 
Hoffman’s, which he himself solicits saying, 
" I charge you all, upon pain of death, that you 
hear my cousin ” The action of a fool, indeed, 
but was it not also the action of honest Brutus? 
Therefore we must oling to our estimate of 
Jerome, framed from his own speeches, as justifl- 
oation for including him in this category Both 
the actions and the words of Shakespeare’s 
Cloten are those of a man mentally deficient, 
Guidenus was not far from the truth when 
he said 

“not Horctiles 

Oonld liarve knocked out bis bramsj for bo bad none’Sx 
and everyone who knows him-wondera 

“ CPbat sucb a Orafty devil as is bis mother 
Sbotdd yield tbe vrorld tbls ass 

A quaint pair of simples maybe seen in Lyiy’s 
" Mother Bombie ” Memphio, an avartoious old 
man, has a supposed Son, Acoius by name, whom 
he wishes to marry to Silena , both parties bmng 
mentally defective, the old man takes it fot 
granted that tilieir offspring will be sane. Silena 
is described as "no natural fool ” , and though 
tfcds would at fh^t seem to be untrue, it becomes 
doubtful later if the author had any very clear 
of tbe nature of her malady. She begins by 
behoig passing amiable, but yeiy -simple,*’ bnt 
I "OjjmTbeBBe,” IV„ ^ 
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before long her condition approaches mama. 
Her first speech is typical “ My name is Silena. 
I care not who know it, so I do not, my father 
keeps me close, so he does, and now I have 
stolen out, so I have, to go to old Bombie to 
know my fortune, so I will” Oandius, who 
hstens to her, thinks her at first a “fool,” but 
decides that as “so fair a face cannot be the 
scabbard of a foolish mind,” she must be mad 
In her meeting with Accius, in the fourth act of 
the farce, she justifies this conclusion by mistak- 
ing him for a “ jomt-stool.”* 

Before leaving the imbeciles, we must make 
a bare mention of Shakespeare’s Oaliban^bare, 
because we are hardly justified m calling him a 
human bemg at all The son of a witch, 

“A freiMea vrheip bag bom— not bomonx’d 
A baibaji sbape,” 2 

he IS only distinguished, as Oolendge says, from 
the brutes by his dim understanding (bereft, 
however, of moral reason) and the absence in 
him of all ike instincts of absolute animals. 
Schleg^ gives perhi^s the best account of 
Shakespeare’s creation when he says. “It is as 
though the use of reason and human speech 
should be communicated to a stupid ape”’ Such 

1 <3. “Iiear,” lii., 6 , H Xbe eapressioxi was pioveirbiaJ, li 
tstam 

a " ajampesfe,” 1 , 2 

3 It Is tatemsf^ to ccoapam tbe ICgbex of 

CWiaa sees in Browsing’s “Oallban apon S^bps,” wbsre, 
tbongb tite iptawls “ elbows wide, dsts 
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a being as this oau certainly not be classed witb 
suobi “ simples ” and " fools ’’ as have just been 
mentioned 

To the ordinary reader of drama the word 
‘4 fool” ilesonbes, not a natural imbecile, but a 
peoiiliar type of character in the tragedy and 
comedy of Shakespeare The Shakespearean 
fool has a signifloance which it -would be out 
of place to dwell upon here, he is, however, 
speaking generally, perfectly sane, and rather 
nch than defective in intellect Thus he has 
nothing in common -with the “natural! fodes 
. . , suted in long coats ’’mentioned by Nash,* 
and but httle with the “ fool” of many a country 
village. For this strange character is most 
often a bi|ilf-demented^ fellow with a gift for 
making., curt, outfang mmarks, and a tongue 
wliieh, since its owner fears nobody, mvariaMy 
vents, whatever his breast may foige. There 
Would seem to be only one ot Shakespeare’s 
fools who is really half-witted, and ihat one is, 
of course, the fool in “ King Lear ” 

This ’ pomt is well made by Dr, Bradley 
“To suppose that the Fool is, like many a 
domestic fool at that time, a perfectly sane man- 
pretending to he hslf-witted, is surely a most 

to cijia/* ia tfae cool he 

i?oaBosB vaguely meh problem as the of erils 

of pain, of a law govemlBg tbe tqaiyer^e* 

1 lo Have witib you to Baffrou Waideix/*^ The foors 
ceafe la ofteu m plays» 
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prosaao blunder There la no diffioulty m 
imagining that, being slightly touched in the 
brain, and holding the office of fool, he perforins 
the duties of his office mtentionally as well as 
involuntarily — ^it is evident that he does so 
But unless we suppose that he is touched in the 
brain, we lose half the effect of his appearance 
in the Storm-scenes The effect of those scenes 
(to state the matter as plainly as possible) 
depends largely on the presence of three 
characters and on the affinities and contrasts 
between them, on our perception that the 
differences of station in King, Fool, and beggar- 
noble, are levelled by one blast of calamity i 
but also on our perception of the differences 
between these three in one respect,— -viz , m 
regard to the peculiar affiiction of maanity . , 
The insanity of the King differs from that of 
the beggar, not Only in its nature, but also in 
the fact that one is real and the other simply a 
pretence Are we to suppose then that the 
insanity of the third character, the Fool, is in 
this respect a mere repetition of the second, 
the b^gar,— that it is mere pretence? To 
suppose this 18 not only to impoverish 
miserably the impression made by the tno as 
a whole, it is also to diminish the heroic and 
pathetic effect of the character of the FooL”^ 
If farther proof were needed it cpuld be found 
1 ** Tragedy, ” pp SU-tS. 
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lit the expressions and the toms of thought 
■which characterise him throughout the play,— 
they are not the expressions of mama, nor 
yet of perfect self-possession, they are often, 
indeed, the expressions which one would expect 
of a feeble mind Can one suppose,— to take 
only one example— that any sane man, even in 
the position of a Court fool, would insist, as 
mercilessly as the Fool does in the first scenes, 
upon the ingratitude of Lear’s daughters? 
None of Shakespeare’s other fools will be found 
to probe a wound so deep, but it is exactly what 
one would expect from a Fool whose bram is 
really shghtly touched It is true that he also 
diverts the l&ng’s attention from his troubles 
in the same scenes, but it is only to return to 
them again with an even more piercing sting 
Still further, if we assume the actual 
imbecility of the Fool, a flood of light is at once 
thrown upon the question of his age— not that 
it matters in the least what his age is, but some 
critics have found a difficulty m reconciling the 
references which seem to make him now a boy, 
now a man. He is, in fact, a man, but his feeble 
mteQect, together perhaps with a certain 
physics^ frailty, causes him to be treated 
occasionally as a hoy, much in the same way 
that Antonio is treated hy Lolho in the 
Changeling.” We need not stay longer, how- 
ever, to defend ihip ^ew, for, bA t)r. Bradley 
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says “Arguments against tbie idea that the 
Fool IS wholly sane are either needless or futile, 
for in the end they are appeals to the perception 
that this idea almost destroys the poetry of the 
ohaiaoter ” ‘ 

Alone, then, m this division of our subject, 
we place the Fool of “ Kin g Lear” Demented 
persons may occur here and there in our plays 
(such IS Cassandra in “Troilus and Oressida”) 
and there may even be some congenital 
imbeciles (as Oloten in “ Oymbelme”) But such 
cases of dementia are hard to distingmsh from 
those of mama. In both oases— especially in 
the second — ^it is often hard to say whether os 
no the author intended the idea of idiocy to be 
conveyed So Lear’s Fool remains nnrivalled 
and we are glad of it For nowhere in drama 
IS there a more delicate intermingling of 
laughter and tears, of terror and pathos, than 
in ijhis play of “ Kmg Lear.” The Fool needs 
no more lengthy description. To see bun 
(whether as we watch or as we r^) alone 
snfdces, and nothing else will do so. When we 
have loohed on him, we have seen “sunshme 
and rain at once ” , there is no “ better way.” 


I **8iiafeespeareaB Tragedy,” p, 8i2, 
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Mad Folk in Comedy and Teaoedy 
( m) Melancholy 

“ Many ne'^' and old writers bare spoken confasedly of 
it, confounding luelandlioly and madness ” 

(Swrton ‘ ‘ Anatomy qf Melcmoholy ”) 

The representation of “ melancholy ” and of 
the disease which we know as “melancholia” 
was extremely common m seventeenth century 
drama. Its popularity with playwrights of all 
kmds can be traced to several causes. In the 
first place it gave ample opportunity for intro- 
ducing jupe^y of no mean order, which seems to 
have been more popular on the stage a few 
centuries ago than it is to-day Then "melan- 
choly” was commonly associated with unre- 
quited lo'TO, and tlm sad lover has always been 
a favourite character both in comedy and in 
tragedy Agam, a hero or herome afflicted with 
" melancholy ” was, after all, in the seventeenth- 
century acceptation of the term, gtutB,A^an6r 
" Melancholy,” then, became a kind of " humour ” 
—as in the eyes of the medissval physIHan it 
literally liad been— and it was not regarded in 
at sdl riie' tsnm way as other species of mental 
disorder. 

We must, cttstihgnieh, however,, between -riie 
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vanety of ways m which, the word "melan- 
choly” IS nsed m these dramas, where there 
are "large volumes of it in pnnt to very 
slender purpose ”* When Shakespeare says in 
“ Oymbehne ” 

“ 0 melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could find thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to show What coast thy sluggish crane 
Might easiliest hanbonr ln,'*% 

he IS expressmg feelings shared by anyone who 
tnes to fathom the treatment of melancholy 
by Shakespeare’s own contemporaries There 
was no common and generally recognised con- 
ception of melancholy as of the more obvions 
forms of insanity Hence it becomes impossible 
to consider the question of melancholy from the 
standpoint of medicine, still less to make any 
division such as the threefold medical division 
of to-day, into acute melancholia, excited melan- 
chcdia, and that alternation of depression and 
excitement known as "folie ciroulaire” We 
shall instead divide our subject mare broadly 
and simply into Melancholy True and Melan- 
choly False, taking hut a few typical cases to 
lUnstmte each of these divisions in turn. 

By Melancholy True is meant what we call 
BoWdays " melancholia,”— that is, a menial 
disease in which the prevailing symptom is 
depx^asitm,— a mental disease &om the author’s 

1 As. Tate ssys ia Bcotue’s " Kovtibein £iass ” (v., 1). 
a " iv , a, 808. 
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point of vie'W and not merely from ours Some 
oases winch would come under this hAa.;iiT»g 
have already, for convenience’ sake, been 
treated above There is the melancholia of 
Penthea, hardly distinguishable from mad- 
ness, and utilised dramatically in a 
way There is also the melancholy of Palador, 
which seems to us less a case for the physician 
than it did to the author Ford’s conception of 
melancholy as a disease is clearly influenced by 
Burton, and he would no doubt have agreed 
with the doctors of Ohnatopher Sly that 
“Melancholy is the J^urse of frenzy,”* ii, 
mdeed, he would not have gone farther and 
declined to distinguish between them. Other 
cases of melancholia are merely described, end 
win hardly repay study. Such is Yiola’s well- 
known description of one (imaginary) girl who 

“ Never told ber love, 

Buis let conoeailxaent, like a worm 1’ the bttd 
Feed cm her damask (dieek ^e pmed In thou^ 

And wilh a green and rellow meianoholy 
She sat like Fattence on a monument, 

Smfltng at grlet’’2 

Shakespeare’s Elng dohn is thinking of another 
kmd of melanchcdy when he says to Hubert . 

that smdy spirit, metancboly, 
Had baked thy blood, and made it hea:yy’tblok."3 

Bat the^lwo characters which we shall now 
"8tady,---'ii.^atia of the "Maid’s Tragedy” and 

i lackicMcm,- m a « Xweimt Ki^t.” h.. ** US, eto 
t"Eteg7t*«,”ail,‘kd8 " 
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Buphrasia in “Plulaster” — ^we shall see that 
there is mth Beaumont and Fletcher a oonsider- 
able lightening of the subject, -with a consequent 
airtistio gam, but possibly a loss in force and 
impressiveness 

Aspatia 18, of course, throughout the play, 
subordinated to Bvadne, and she appears only 
m the first tvro acts and the last, her death 
occurring in the last scene From her first 
appearance, after her betrothed husband has 
taken Evadne to wife at the Hong’s command, 
the pitiableness of her situation and the nobihty 
and the punty of her character endear her 
to us unchangeably None of the mdeoency 
which mars the play clings to the wronged 
Aspatia, many would go so far as to consider 
her laments more effective, because lessrevoltmg, 
than those of Ophelia. Wherever we see her 

"Kotliiiig but Bad thoughts ht her breast do dwell ”i 

When Melantius offers hot his lU'timed oon> 
gratulations on the mamage which he supposes 
to have been hers, her reply is short • 

hard fortTOea 

Deserve not scora , for 1 was never proud 
When they were good ’*2 

In the next scene, however, when the presence 
of the bnde makes the hurt keener, her tongue 
is loosened. No sweeter song, m spite of the 
rather vulgar ontioism of Evadne, can be found 


1 "ashe Maiffs ®ra«e«y," U., l. 


2 IhIA, 1 , 1 
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outside Shakespeare than the only one Aspatia 
gives us 

"Lay a garland on my hearse, 

Of the dismal yew, 

Maidens, willow trenches bear, 

Bay I died tiue , 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth 
Upon my buried body he 
Lightly, gentle earth ^ i 

“ Fie on’t madam ' ” says Bvadne, “ The words 
are so strange, they are able to make one dream 
of hobgoblins ” 

The effect of Aspatia’s appearances enhances 
©nomously the effect of the play as a whole 

** She catries with hex an infectious grief, 

That stnices all her beholders 

Her father is distressed beyond measure , her ' 
betrothed, “servile ‘rare divino’ royalist" as 
he IB, IB stricken with the keenest remorae 
Even the apparently buoyant Bvadne is moved 
to pity 

Perhaps, in the scene between Aspatia and 
her waiting women, the wronged woman loses 
a little of our sympathy The dramatists have 
evidently succumbed to the Muse of Poetry and 
Aspatia’s laments become drawn-out and a little 
monotonous Yet the poetry is at tunes almost 
parfeot; it is only her continual harping on 
'^6' subject of “Man, Oh that beast man*"* 
which mtdies us fear melancholy become 
' ' i 'i'. '' d ifeia., i,, sitaa 
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raymg madness When she subsides at last 
into “dull silence,” our love lor her is at its 
height she is indeed “like Sorrow’s monument ” 
In the last act she appears once more,’ in 
the disguise of a supposed biother, with the 
seeming intention of killing her faithless lord 
A tragic Yiola indeed, she succeeds in getting 
wounded, and eventually dies, not without 
witnessing the death of Evadne and holding 
Amintor’s hand in token of reconciliation 
The gill Euphrasia, in “ Philaster,” has less 
of tragedy and more of romance, more even 
of Shakespeare’s own poetry In her disguise 
as Bellaiio, Philaster’s page, she appears as a 
“pretty, sad- talking boy,’” and it would seem 
to be rather the prince, who sits “cross-armed," 
“ sighs away the day ” lor love of Aiethusa, and 
talks furthermore in several places of going 
mad,^ who should come under this category of 
melancholiacs But he himself proves to hia 
own satisfaction that he is sane enough, and 
though such a statement is not always to be 
believed, it seems for once to correspond with 
the point of view of the author But Euphrasia 
herself is continually reminding us of her 
melancholy, which has all the appearance of 
being conceived as similar to that of Aspatia, 
although it IS less pronounced It springs 

1 ibiflu, T , 4 3 “EMiastfflf/ a., 

-STSj?, UL, X, 877, ill,, 2, 88, etc. 
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from love, it is nowhere put down to a mere 
oapnce, and although in neither of these two 
plays IS any cure attempted, this is hecanse 
the characters are subordmated to others and 
for the sake of a unified plot 

The melancholy of Mistress Constance, m 
Brome’s “Northern Lass,” was probably meant • 
by the author to be taken more seriously than 
most people would find possible to-day In 
conception it resembles the melanoholy-madness 
of Fletcher’s “ Passionate Madman ” Its cause, 
to go no further, is the same Love has ** over- 
whelmed her spirits, and turned the faculties 
of aU her senses into a rude confusion, sendmg 
forth the uses of them extravagantly.” The 
method of her cure, according to Pate (disguised 
as a Doctor) is as simple as are the lightning 
cures of Fletcher* “The party that she loves 
must be the doctor, the mediome and the cure" 
This rrUdeoin malgri Im, however, finds his 
patient too much for hun. “I fear she is wiser 
than all of ns, that have to do with her. She 
knows my gown better than I do, for I have 
had but two hours’ acquaintance with it.” 

, Constance, though at times she sings snatches 
of sohg, does not rave like Shattillion or the 
Gaoler’s Daughter ; the jhevaihng symptom of 
her melancholy is depression. As a character 
she IS peculiarly lacking in charm, 
the title-page of the play, which dpdaares-o^jto 
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be “ a comedy often acted with good applause,” 
in high places, would suggest that the heroine 
was popular enough at the time 

Almira, the daughter of the Viceroy of Sicily, 
m Massinger’s “A Very Woman,” might profit- 
ably be considered m a later section dealing 
with unclassified abnormal states of mmd. 
However, the malady produced in her by tihie 
supposed loss of her lover was apparently 
conceived by the dramatist as “melancholy- 
madness,” and therefore it finds a place, here. 
Gifiord, m a note in his edition of Massinger, 
descnbes Almira’s complaint as “not madness, 
but light-headedness ” She is firmly convinced 
that Oardenes, who has been wounded in a 
scuffle with his rival, is dead, and all her Mends’ 
attempts to convince her to the contrary merely 
strengthen her belief. 

'** I know you> 

And tliat in this yon he*s dead, 

As much as could dxe ot him hut look yonder! 
Amongst a million ot glorious lights 
That deck the heavenly canopy, I have 
Discern’d his soul, transtom’d into a star. 

Do you not see it?*’i 

The belief induces sexai-halluomations She 
hears “a dismal sound”— xt is Antonio in hell, 
"on the infernal rack where murderers are 
tormented This sets a tram of delusive ideas 
m motion; her cousin fears "shell grow into a 


i " A Very Woman,” ii , a« 
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frenzy,” when one of her women exclaims “ Her 
fit begins to leave her,” and she is once more 
herself, relating her “strangest waking dream 
of hell and heaven”* Notwithstanding these 
temperate intervals hei father is alarmed, and 
fears, not without reason, that 

She’ll do some violonf; aot upon heisclf ”3 
Her hands are therefore to be bound and a 
physician sent for We hear a good deal more of 
her melancholy during the play, but it becomes 
conventional, and after the second act we 
think of her as quite a rational human being — as 
a “ Very Woman ” It is the strange change in 
her affections which gives the great interest to 
her character which it certainly possesses , for 
that reason it would hardly be fair to attempt 
to compare her either with Aspatia or with 
Euphrasia, interest in whom is dependent on 
bther considerations 

A case of melancholy, both interesting and 
amusing, similar in conception and treatment 
to the mama of Shattillion and of the Passionate 
Lover mentioned above,' is furnished hy Brome’s 
“Antipodes.” As we should expect m an 
“ approved Comedy" acted in the year 1688, the 
subject IS approached only from its lighter side , 
withm the hmits v?hich such a treatment 
neoessariiy imposes the play is pleasant enough, 
and the principal characters are very laughable. 

2tbid,ii,8 


spy lOStU 
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Joyless and Diana, it appears, have a son Pere- 
grine, a lad of twenty-five, who has been married 
for some years to a girl named Martha Bat 
Peregrine, whose inclination has always been 
for a roving life, has developed a melancholy in 
couseqaenoe of his parents’ opposition to his 
.desire for travel. The disease, when the play 
opens, IS molming still to worse, As he grows 
more in days,” and the father’s anxiety is aggra- 
vated by the fact that Martha is also afflicted 
with a similar trouble, caused by her husband’s 
neglect Her symptoms are somewhat diffe- 
rent 

“ Indeed site's fall of passion, Whiob she ntters 
Bv the effects, as diversely, as several 
Objects reflect upon her wand’ring fancy, 

Sometunes in extreme weepings, and anon 
In vehement langhtei , now m sullen silenoe, 

And presently in loudest exdamatlons ”i 

Doctor Hughball, a physician of renown, under- 
taJkes both oases, and in addition that of Joyless, 
whom “some few yellow spots” about the temples 
proclaim "to be “ ]eaious-mad ” This doctor, like 
others of the "cure-all” tribe whom we have 
recently encountered, has had great experience 
of mental disease He has cured 
“A ooTmtry gentleman, that fell mad 
Bor spending of his land before he sold it 

A lady who fell mad with "tedious and pain- 
ful study ” to find “ a way to love her husband,” 
and "horn-mad citizens, he cures them by the 
i‘‘a!heAnttpodes,'’i,2. a ibid., i, 1 " 
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dozens ” Brought face to face with the melan* 
ohohac in one of his “fits,” Hughball sets about 
humouring him, “applauding” his “noble dispo- 
sition,” and “adonng” his “spirit of travel” 
He tells his patient that he has been all over the 
world, even in the Antipodes, meeting his praise 
of Mandeville, Drake, and other worthies with . 
vivid and imaginative descriptions of the un- 
known lands on the other side of the world. 
Everything, it appears, goes by contraries 

“There the deer 

Pursue the hotmds, and (which you may think strange), 

I ha* seen one sheep worry a dojzen foxes, 

By moonshine, in a morning before day, 

They hunt, trail scents with oxen and plough with 
dogs 

Peregrine is subdued; ha could listen to the 
Doctor “a whole fortnight,” and gladly accepts 
his offer to travel with him to this wonderful 
laaad. Hence, in the next scene, by the device of 
a play within a play,' the Doctor is able to effect 
a threefold cure. Joyless’ jealousy is overcome , 
Martha (after being disguised as a Queen and 
formally presented to her husband), wms back 
the love of the melancholy Peregrine , and Pere- 
grine himself, though fallmg back more than 
once durmg the play-scenes to “Mandeville- 
madnesB," is eventually cured In the ooncludmg 
1 Ibid , 1 , 1 2 Ibid , 1 , 6 

3 Tbe scenes in whiob loyless, Diana, Feregtlne and the 
rest; listen to this play and pass comments on it often bear a 
striking resemblance to the better known Knight of the 
Burning Pestlei.'* 
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scenes, where music “upon the Recorders*' is 
being played, we are shewn the melancholiac’s 
return to complete sanity 

“I am what yon are pleased to make me f but 
withal ignorant of my own condition, whether 

I sleep or wake, or talk, or dream , whether I be, or be 
not , or if I am, whether I do, or do not anything *’ i 

Revelations and recognitions follow, in spite 
of the Doctor’s warning against “troubling his 
brain with new discoveries ” Peregrine is then 
made to “ recover roundly ” by means of a short 
masque (preceded by “a most untunable 
flouriBh”0 introducing “Discord, Folly, Jealousy, 
Melancholy, and Madness” When these cha- 
racters have been routed by Harmony and her 
tram, Peregrine declares “Indeed, I find me 
weU” 

The treatment of melancholy in this play is 
in no way serious, and shews us little of real 
value 

“Melancholy False”® is hard to define; the 


1 “ The ijitipodes,” v , 9 

2 A medical friend reroinds me that there is, properly 
speakihg, no such thing as “ melancholy false,” and that the 
cmaractera mentioned under this head are not sufi^exing, m 
his opinion, fcrom any f otm of mental disease I will there 
fore repeat here that the classification of “melancholy” 
adopted in this chapter is not a scientific one^ that it is made 
on a seventeenth century, rather than on a twentieth 
century basis— we are trying, that is, to take up the positions 
of the several dramatists, Few specialists ot to day wopld 
consider Jacques, Achilles or Antonio to be in a state of 
disease, but that the Elizabethan doctor would have diagnosed 
their malady as “ melancholy ” I have little doubt The 
ordinary spectator would probably not consider tbe question 
in any detail 
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criterion must ultimately be a subjective one 
It IS depicted as a state of the mind m which 
the person concerned has full control of himself^ 
— as a cloak which he assumes for his own 
purposes, and which he is able to throw ofE 
should necessity arise At its very worst, it 
would only be spoken of to-day as “ depression.” 
Sometimes, it is true, this melancholy seems to 
give a definite colour to the person whom it 
characterises — to be, m fact, part of his 
temperament , but m these cases no mention is 
made of any possible cure of the trouble— some- 
times not even of the cause — ^so that the 
suggestion of disease does not arise m the 
spectator’s mmd No doubt such a condition, if 
persisted in, would often have disastrous results 
Such a “ humour ” was dangerous, but it was 
nevertheless a " humour ” 

It may be objected that many persons, usmg 
these tests, might well put Buphrasia and 
Aspatia m the present category It is true 
But if we made no distinctions and adopted no 
classifications but those which were indisputable 
and self-evident, we should make very few, and 
those would be of little value We have it on 
excellent authority that the only way to “ part 
sadness and melancholy” is “by a familiar 
demonstration of the working To a layman 
it would probably be clear that the melancholy 
1 “Lore’s Lftboar'a Lost,” Motb. i., 3, 9-13. 
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of Aspatia and Euphrasia, of Mistress Constance 
and Almira, is meant to be of a different kmd 
from that of several characters with whom we 
shall now have to deal 

The largest variety of “cases” is furmshed 
by Shakespeare, and for this leason our study 
of this type may be confined to his works 
Some of the “cases” are described by Dr. 
Bucknill ‘ “ the melancholy of pride in Achilles, 
of prosperity in Antonio, of constitution and 
timidity in the Queen of ‘Biohard II,’ of con- 
templation in Jacques ” We might possibly 
add more, but here are instances enough (if they 
are really mstances) to shew the nature of this 
melancholy 

Surprise might perhaps be expressed that 
Shakespeare should make such large use of this 
“humour ” , it would be expected that he, whom 
we have shewn to be familiar with all , kinds of 
insanity, would conceive of melanohoha more 
nearly after the fashion of the present-day 
physician The explanation is simple Shakes- 
peare knew perfectly well that melancholy 
could be a disease, and has described it as 
such Let us remember the quotations, given 
above,® from “ Twelfth Night ” and “ King 
John ” And who was it that “ besieged 
with sable-coloured melancholy did com- 
mend the black-oppressing humour to the most 
1 “Mad Folk," etc, p 310 ap 128 
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wholesome physic of thy health-givxng air?”* 
Yet Shakespeare was equally well acquainted 
with that hypochondriacal melancholia and that 
temperamental depression which play a large 
part m modem life, and both of these, to say 
nothing of the love-melancholy which vanes 
from shght depression to acute mania, he 
found it convenient to use The contemporary 
dramatists, however great or small their know- 
ledge, usually preferred the “ love melancholy ” 
and used it almost exclusively 

The melancholy of Achilles is quite superficial 
He IS “lion sick of a proud heart”* just as Ajax 
18 “melancholy without cause,” and nobody in 
the play interprets his behaviour otherwise. 
The estimate just quoted of him is one of the 
least violent of the opinions of Ajax , Agamemnon 
calls him “over -proud and under -honest”,* 
Ulysses says that he is 

“ possess’d -witli grea.tB.ess 

AbA speaks BOt to bimseU but wititi a pnde 
That guaixels at seU-breatb ”* 

Ulysses’ descriptions of the general’s occupations, 
of his jests at Agamemnon and the Greeks, of 
his dehght in Batroclus’ imitations, and the 
“loud applause” which comes from his “deep 
chest”* are suJBdoient proof that his malady 
is not veiy serious. Certainly, judging from the 

1 “ Dove's Dabonr’a Dost," 1,1, 238, etc. 

a “ TroUns and OBSS^da,” il , 3, 92, eto 

a Xhid., life, 3, 132* 4 Dddf , li , 3, ISO, a Xbid., I*, *3, ISl, etc. 
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oare with which Shakespeare demonstrates the 
nature of its source, we shall conclude that this 
melancholy is presented to us as a “ humour ” 
The "Merchant of Venice” is coloured by 
the sadness of its hero, even at the height of 
his prosperity At the outset of the play he 
declares to his fnends 

“In sooth, 1 know not why I am so sad, 

It wearies me, yon say it wearies yon. 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is bom, 

I am to learn. 

And such a want wit sadness makes of me 
That 1 have much Ado to know myself ” i 
We at least are not at a loss to explain Antonio's 
depression. It is not alone the boredom of 
"unruffled prosperity ” *— this sorts ill with the 
character of the noble merchant it is rather 
a peculiarity or'temperament which colours 
both adversity and prosperity For such 
melancholy as marks Antonio’s farewell to 
Bassanio : 

“I am a tainted wether of the flohk, 

Meetest for death," 3 

is not the necessary concomitant either of 
prosperity or of adversity The two speeches 
q[uoted are examples of the same condition of 
mind, the melancholy which they exhibit has 
the double dramatic purpose of beautifying the 
character of Antonio and of giving the spectator 

1 “ Meechant of Venice,” i„ 1, 1, etc 
3 Bm*mJl, “Mad yolk,” etc,, p 807. 

3 " Merchant of Vmu.oe," Iv., 1-114, etc 
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that “ preadjustment ” which is so valuable an 
aid to the plot 

Similarly we have m “Richard II” the 
melancholy of the Queen, which prepares us 
for the troubles about to befaU her This 
melancholy may best be attributed, not neces- 
sarily, as Dr Buoknill suggests, to her tempera- 
ment, certainly not to any prosperity she may 
have enjoyed, but rather to a vague fear as to 
the results of her husband’s perilous journey, 
coupled possibly with her experience of the 
King’s rashness and a recogmtion of his 
recent weakness in dealing with Mowbray and 
Bohngbroke It is, at all events, merely a 
passing Sadness of the “inward soul” and her 
“heavy sad ’’-ness is soon dispersed, changing 
first to real gnef, which gives place before her 
weaker husband— true woman that she is *— to 
a resolution concealing for a time her sorrow 

In Jacques we have a character of more 
complexity His humour he describes as “a 
melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects, and 
indeed the sundry contemplation of my ■bcavels 
in which my often rummation wraps me in 
a most humorous sadness He wishes, in his 
own words, to 

"Gtesittse “aie fonl bofly of fihe imleeted world, 

If they will patiently receive my mediome ”8 

1 “ As Ton Like It," iv., 1, 16j etc.. a Ibid., u., 7, 
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But the Duke, usually so gentle, is quite out of 
sympathy with the pseudo-reformer Jacques, 
he says, has been a libertine, and like many 
a reformed sinner, the ex-voluptuary would 
merely “ disgorge into the general world,” “ all 
the embosstd sores and headed evils” of his 
unregenerate days * 

So much discussion has been lavished on the 
“ case ” of Jacques that we shall not attempt to 
do more than shew what we believe to be its 
perfectly superficial nature Judging from the 
play as a whole, and more especially from the 
Duke’s contempt and BosaUnd’s banter, we 
should suppose this to be Shakespeare’s view 
As Dr Moulton very justly remarks, egotism is 
plainly shewn to be at the root of his disposition. 
He has lived out his life in a short time , now he 
turns everything, for sheer self-love, mto matter 
not for jests but for scurrilous abuse, or at best 
for a malevolent, sarcastic humour 

Yet the morbidity of Jacques’ melancholy 
suggests that, more than any other of Shakes- 
peare^s similarly conceived characters, he cames 
about with him a secret malady when he persists 
in his attitude towards the world. One day the 
secret wound will fester, his "weeping” and Ms 
"sullen fits” will become uncontrollable, his 
feahtio abuse will turn to frenzy, his ironic, 
half -humorous sallies will change to the 


7, 67 9 
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disconnected utterances of a mamac, or lus 
surly humour will sink lower and lower until 
it reaches the dead level of melancholic de- 
pression 

Here, then, we have, in briefest outline, some 
of the types of melancholy— true and false — 
presented by Shakespeare and certain of his 
contemporaries Numerous examples from 
other authors of the time might be added, but 
we have seen enough to be clear on two points. 
These are, the essential difference between the 
true and the false melancholy, and the use of 
each to the dramatist in his work, both for its 
own sake and because of the opportunities which 
it gives for the introduction of poetical passages 
From the character who entertams a “wilful 
Stillness ” 

“Witlx pxiypose to Ibe clresa’d in an opinion 
Of ‘wusdom, gravity, profotmd oonceit/*i 

to the true victim of his sorrow, holding, against 
his will (like Constance m “ King John ”) 

** The eternal spirit 
In the vile pnson of afBioted breath,** « 

the melancholiac has great dramatic possibili- 
ties, of which, for the most pctrt, the fullest 
advantage is taken 

This seems to be the most convenient place 
to discuss the Question of the real (as ^le*- 
tingmshed from the assumed) mental condition 

1 “Merobant of Vomoe,” i , l-si, a, 

8“3B3ngJohn,'’tii,4,18. 
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of Hamlet That it is an abnomal condition most 
careful readers of the play will not question. 
How otherwise can we explam his habitual 
inaction, his sudden fits of energy, his violence 
to those whom he loves, his strange self -question- 
ings, and his even stranger apathy to those 
things which should most move him? The 
whole question of the cause of Hamlet’s pro- 
crastination depends on our estimate of his 
mental state Goethe’s description of Hamlet 
as '*a beautiful, pure, noble, and most moral 
nature, without the strength nerve which 
makes the hero,” is clearly at variance with 
facts, and the estimates of both Golendge and 
Dowden largely ignore the practical side of the 
character of Hamlet Only by recognising what 
the play certainly tells us, that the melancholy 
of Hamlet is really a disease, can we obtam 
anything like a reasonable explanation of his 
strange movements After all, he is not the 
one-sided, unequally-developed weakling that 
certain school editions of Shakespeare would 
have us suppose He is, without any doubt, 
a man of practical abihty, capable of prompt, 
energetic action, skilled m all manly exercises. 
HitellectuaUy, his “noble mind” compels the 
greatest regard, he has studied long at the 
Hniversity and possesses besides such qualities 
as would serve him admirably as ruler of Den-, 
mark. JS’ortmbras says of him that 


n 
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** He was likely 

Had he been put on, to have proved most royally ” i 

His moral nature is equally praiseworthy. 
Ordinarily strong of will, “most generous and 
free from all contriving,”* though probably at 
times inclined to be passionate and on occasions 
headstrong to excess, he was certainly not tha 
man to procrastinate through “losing himself 
m labyrinths of thought” as Schlegel asserts 
him to have done 

If we would find the key to this mystery, 
Hamlet himself will give it us m his first 
soliloquy He meditates suicide, from which 
he IS only kept by the fact that “the Ever- 
lasting” has “fix’d His canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter.”* Then he explains why everything 
to him IS “weary, stale, flat and unprofitable” — 
it is the terrible shock of his mother’s incestuous 
marriage following that of the death of his 
father, and the suspicious circumstances which 
attended it, that has given nse to this abnormal 
state of mmd His melancholy is augmented by 
the nature of the command laid on hun by the 
Ghost and the consequent secrecy which he 
must put upon himself 
** But my beiirrt, fpr I muist liold my 
This is Melancholy True— a state of mmd which 

1 “ Hamlet," ▼ , 2, 408 
a Had , iv , 7, 188— the Kind’s jteBttaKmy. 

3 Ibid , 1 , 3 , 181-2 
♦ IMd,l,2,169. 
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oannot be thro'wn off like a cloak, yet which is 
abnormal It is an excellent case for the patho* 
legist Truly conceived, it furnishes the only 
satisfying explanation of the strange phases of 
Hamlet’s so-called “character” — ^the depression, 
the self -weariness, the irritability, the violence, 
the satisfaction at the smallest thing achieved, 
the impossibihty of carrying out the original 
pni^ose— all these things are the natural out- 
come of melancholia. 

A two-fold objection to this view has to be 
met It will be said that such a conception of 
Hamlet destroys the moral lesson of the play. 
And would that it did * It is unfortunate that 
certain cntics are unable to pick up a play 
without looking at once for the moral Those 
who have done this with “Hamlet” have suc- 
ceeded m shifting the centre of gravity from 
the author to themselves. They say that Idie 
play shews how wrong it is to jprocrastinate, and 
how by proorastmation we lose far more than 
we gam It is, according to these critics, a 
mere sermon preached on the text 

That we would do 
We should do when we wptfld ’U 

How, they say, can this sermon be preached if 
the chief illustration—- the man by whom we are 
all to be warned— is exculpated from blame by 
illness? 


1 “Hasalefi," Iv., 7, llffao. 
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They know little of tragedy — or at least of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy— who hold a view hke 
this What Shakespeare habitually does is to 
shew us a man, by nature fitted to be a hero of 
tragedy, with a fatal defect, the consequences of 
which are worked out in the play Looked at 
from this point of view, the sentimental objec- 
tion at once vanishes, and the second objection 
anses It is a more serious one Can a man 
suffering from melanohoha— to put the thing in 
its most prosaic form— any more than a man 
suffering from any other form of insanity, be 
admitted as a tragic hero? The answer is that 
he can And this partly because his exact state 
of mind IS not determined, partly because it is 
a condition not generally recognised as one of 
disease, and tragedy has alwe>ys to be considered 
from'the point of view, not of the doctor, but of 
the author and the audience. As Dr. Bradley, 
who very ably sums up the question, says in hia 
Lectures on Shakespearean Tragedy “The man- 
who suffers as Hamlet sufiers — ^and thousands 
go about their business suffering thus in greater 
or less degree — is considered irresponsible 
neither hy other people nor by himself; he is 
only too keenly oonsoions of his responsibility. 
. , , . Hamlet’s state is not one which a 
healthy mind is unable sufdciently to imagine. 
It IS probably not further from average ex- 
perience, nor more difficult to realise, than the 
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great tragic passions of Othello, Antony or 
Macbeth 

Before we leave Hamlet, it should be empha- 
sised that the state of mind of the hero is quite 
a subordinate question in the play itself “It 
would be absurdly unjust to call ‘Hamlet’ a 
'Study of melancholy, but it contains such a 
study,” IS Dr. Bradley’s way of putting it ® The 
significance of this is that we must not e^eot 
the mdications of Hamlet’s disease to be 
developed to any degree, nor refuse to claim for 
it a place among our examples of “Melancholy 
True,” just because the author fails to mtroduce 
the hero to a physician < ° 

J “Shakespearean Tragedy,” p 121 a Ibid , p 121 

3 Beside the melandioly of Hamlet tre might place 
that ol Haraldas, the yotmg Prince of Shirley’s play, 
“The PoUUtnan," were it not that the part played by Us 
melanoholy is purely nominal His father— the Pohtioian— 
sends two courtiers to cure him, and they make him drunk 
His excesses bring on a leTer which causes his death His 
likeness to Hamlet only strikes us here and there, and the 
mPlandholy, such as it is, is caused chiefly by the discovery 
that he is a bastard 
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Mad Polk in Comedy and Tkagbdx— 
(iv,) Delusions, Halluoinations and other 
Abnormal States 

“How now, who’s there? spirits, spirits?” 

{“ Spantah Tragedy ”) 

Delnsions and haUuomations oocurrmg m 
cases of real madness we have already 
encountered, bnt since these phenomena are 
themselves symptoms of a disordered state of 
mind we must not neglect instances in which 
they occur with persons otherwise sane These 
spring to the memory, who, for example, oan 
ever forget the sights which Paustus sees m 
his last hour on earth ? 

" O, ru leap up to my God , who polls me down? 

Bee, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the fixmament. 
One drop would save my soul, half a drop— ’Ah, my 
Christ! 

Ah, rend not my heart loi naming of my ChriEit I 
Yet will I Call on Him Oh, spare me, Lnoilerl 
Where is it now? ’tis gone And see where God 
Stretoheth out His arm, and bends His ireful brows , 
Monntams and hills, come, come and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God 

More examples of such haUucmations in 
moments of great stress might be guoted< 
It will best serve our purpose if we consider 


1 Di. Eaustus, I 1419, etc (Oxford test.)" 
160 
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one typical oaee (Frank, in “The Witch of 
Edmonton,”) and afterwards discuss a case of 
special interest — ^that of Skakespeare’s Macbeth 
Frank Thomey, m “ The Witch of Edmon- 
ton,” has married one Winifred, but is forced 
into a bigamous mamage with Susan, whom 
•he afterwards murders, without lettmg any 
suspicion fall on himself He is tormented on 
his sick-bed by phantoms indistinguishable 
from reahties, more particularly by the ghost of 
Susan, and at last reveals to Winifred the 
awful truth 

“I am not idle,” he says, and he is right. 
But thick-coming fancies disturb him. The 
ghost of Susan appears He states at it fixedly, 
then turns to the other side, only to be con- 
fronted agam by the apparition When it 
vanishes he is ravmg of “ a force in which were 
drawn a thousand ghosts, leap’d newly from 
their graves, to pluck me mto a wmding-sheet ” 
He has, so he says, “Some windmill in my 
brains for want of sleep," but sleep only comes 
with the unburdenmg of the guilty conscience * 
Macbeth (like Frank Thomey) is at no time 

- -J ■ ■ — — - - - , 

1 The JusaBity- odC Ann Batollfif, in this play, may also be 
is o£ the same rude type as that of G-reen^’a 
Orlando , “ See, see, see/' she cxies, “the Man in the Moon 
has built a new wmdnnll, and What rmmmg there's from ^ 
quarters of the oity* to leam the art of grmding ** Tbe only 
feature of intearestln her frenzy is the e::sipression of phygaoal 
pam which we noticed in “ 3Eing I^ear " Her mbs are hke to 
break, and “there’s a tiancaS^re horn-pipe in my throat, 
H;arkhowiWekles iti withBoodlej dooc^e, doodle, doodle/ 'etc. 
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in the play insane, but he becomes the victim 
of “horrible imagmings” which beyond a certain 
point seem to him to be reap Macbeth is 
predisposed to hallucinations by a remarkably 
vivid power of imagination, which finds ex- 
pression from the very outset of the play The 
mere suggestion of the murder of Duncan he' 
describes as a “horrid image” which unfixes 
his hair and makes his seated heart knock at 
his ribs, against the use of nature Thus we 
have a character whose imagination torments 
biTO throughout his career of crime till he has 
“supped full of horrors” and the “taste of 
fears” has almost lost all significance" 

In the well-known “ Dagger Scene ” ® we are 
confronted with the first of Macbeth’s hal- 
lucinations It IS before the murder of Duncan, 
and the spectral dagger only deceives him for 
a moment Making an unsuccessful attempt 


1 Witdx Macbetb, might be compared two other remorse 
stnoKen murderers jn little taowa plays G-laptbome^s 
** Albertus Wallenstein’* is the story ot a man who causes 
bis son and bis son’s betrothed to be hUled and is then 
haunted by his crimes His soul is shaken with a nipping 
frost *% he mistakes his son’s page for a ghost and murders 
him; after this false visions of spirits are ever before him* 
Only when mortaHy wounded by conspirators is his mind at 
test* In Denham’s Sophy” (which is In spirit outside our 
period, though it ’viraa acted m 1641), Abbas, King of Bersia, is 
likewise tormented by the ^osts of those whom he has 
murdered. Abbas, unlike Macbeth and Wallenstein, is qmte 
a maniac, and does notreeoyer his senses before his death* 
a of. ‘‘Maebeth,’* d, etc. ** t have ajmost forgot the 
taste of fears , 

3 ActU , Scene 
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to clutch it, he is for a sho3?t moment at a 
loss to explain a weapon which he can see 
but cannot handle Then he rightly concludes 
that it IS but a “ dagger of the mind, a false 
creation”, his eyes “are made the fools o’ the 
other senses,” yet the image does not disappear 
'till courage comes again and with it “the heat 
of deeds ” 

Duncan is murdered , “ after life’s fitful fever 
he sleeps well,” but the regicide’s better self 
torments him more and more, and the Lady 
fears for his sanity 

** These deeds must not be thonjght 
Alter these ways , so, it will make us mad ” i 

Macbeth, however, is losing his self-control. 
At the moment of the murder a fresh hallucina- 
tion troubled him, and though its true nature 
IS now recognised, and he can “ morahse ” upon 
it, its very mention fills the Lady with fears 
“ MethongAt I heard a voice cry, ‘ Sleep no more I 
ICaoheth doth murder sleep ’ 

Stm it cried, ' Sleep no more I ’ to all the house 
^Glamis hath mnrther’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more , Macbeth shall sleep no more ’ 

Dr. BuckniU, it is true, considers that this is 
not an hallucination, on account of the word 
" methought ” ® But the same word would have 
been used of the dagger, which the cntio 
himself admits to have been an hallucination. 
Nov is the length of the fancied speeches any 

1 “Macbeth,” il , 8, 82-&. s Ibid., ii., i, 85, etp. 
s WSad Eoi^” etc , p. 20. 
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obstacle, tbe greater part of the speech in which 
they occur being Macbeth’s own embeUishment 
of the event 

The hallucination at the banquet is more 
formidable Macbeth, having caused Banquo 
to be murdered— the murder being unknown to 
his guests— IS regretting his absence, “thus by 
a voluntary mental act calling before his mind’s 
eye the image of the murdered man At the 
mention of him, an image rises in the place 
reserved for Macbeth himself It shakes its 
“ gory looks ” at the murderer, it nods but will 
not speak, and only vanishes like the “air- 
drawn dagger,” when Macbeth begins to over- 
come his fear and brave it. When he pledges 
Banquo it appears again, once more he declaims 
violently against it and it vanishes, but not 
before he has 

. . “ dtsplao’S tbe nurth, b3»>ke the good meetbig 

With most admix'cL disorder ” t 

to say nothing of a certain amount of suspicion 
attached to it 

The remainder of the story, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, can best be told in Dr 
BuokniE’s words* “Macbeth,” he says, “saved 
him self from actual inaamty by rushing from 
the maddening horrors of meditation into a 
course of decisive resolute action, ffrom henoe- 

I Ibia., p 24. a “ l&eheth,'’ ill,, 4, 109, 

5 “Ma4 Pcik,* etc., p. 29 
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forth he gave himself no time to reflect, he 
made the firstlings of his heart the firstlings of 
his hand, he became a fearful tyrant to his 
country, but he escaped madness This change 
in him, however, effected a change in his rela- 
tion to his wife, which in her had the opposite 
* result Her attention, heretofore directed 

to her husband and to outward occurrences, was 
forced inwards upon that wreck of all-content 
which her meditation supphed ” She becomes 
mad, no medicine can minister to her mind, 
diseased by crime and remorse, and her madness 
IS fatal But Macbeth never becomes insane. 
“ Some say he’s mad,” it is time, yet , 

“ others, that lesser hate him, 

Do call it valiant Inry "i 

He has saved his own mental life, but he has 
flung away the “ eternal jewel ” of his soul 
Lady Macbeth, at every point in the play, is 
strongly contrasted with her husband She is 
frankly distressed at the developments of Mac- 
beth’s criminal career He bids her be “innocent 
of the knowledge” till she applaud his deeds. 
She thus dnfts farther away from him and 
leaves him to pursue his bloody course alone. 
Her meditation breeds madness She lacks, 
even as her husband had done, 

, “the seascin of all natores, slew,” 

being 

“ Xronhled 'with nu<ik>oomii^ fancies 
That 'keep her from her rest 
1 “Maclbeth,” v., 2, IS *IWa., r , 2, 81-8 
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The scene in -which she betrays her secret in 
her sleep is full of significance, shewing the 
ternble impression made on her by the mnrder 
of Duncan, and no less by the slaughter of Lady 
Macduff After her famtmg fit, which follows 
the discovery of Duncan’s murder, she ceases 
to occupy a prominent place in the tragedy. 
Her death is almost unnoticed Whether she 
died naturally or whether her attendants were 
unable to keep from her the "means of all 
annoyance," it is hard to say But once 
agam Shakespeare shews his dramatic skill m 
relating rather than portraying the scene of her 
death. 

Betummg to Macbeth, one must remark m 
conclusion that it is only when Shakespeare’s 
art in delineating the various types of insanity 
IS studied as a whole that this character can be 
fully appreciated Yet even from a superficial 
examination of the play the value to the drama- 
tist of Macbeth’s hallucinations must be clear, 
For they not only aAd to the. saemc effect of the 
play, but they constitute a striking contrast 
l^etween the mraderer and his wife, besides 
ctori^mg idle already powerful idea of his 
aocunng lmag^aWbi.l 
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We must now briefly consider another land 
of abnormality which has not yet been men- 
tioned Occasionally, m reading the dramatists 
of the penod, we meet with persons whom at 
first we suppose to be msane, but who are, in 
reality, not so Yet their states of mmd are 
•far from normal Occasionally they seem to 
be possessed by insane desires and ambitions , 
sometimes lust has taken complete possession 
of them, sometimes remorse, vengeance or 
similar passion dommates all their actions. 
It is hard to pomt to any of their actions and 
to say “ That is the act of a madman ” To-day, 
no doubt, did they exist in the flesh, they would 
be removed to a Mental Hospital and treated for 
disease of the mind But looked at by their 
author and by his audience and in an Eliza- 
bethan environment, they were not, in all 
probability, and m the ordinary sense of the 
word, madmen And for that reason we can 
only allow them a passing consideration here, 
though every one of them would repay detailed 
study. 

One or two examples may be cited from 
Shakespeare— the first bemgi:?onstanoe,in “King 
John ” Dr BuckniU, without the least hesita- 
tion, styles her mad, — but he is a physician. 
Shakespeare, who may be supposed to have 
known better, represents her as passionate by 
nature, and half-demented with grief ~Bat she 
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IS never more than half-crazy, always retaining 
sufficient of her native strength of will to 
control her wonderful imagination Her own 
explanation of her conduct 

“ Grief fllla the room up of my absent duld,” t 

IS quite sufficient. Her reply to Pandulph’s 
accusation, 

“Lady, you utter madaess, aud not sorrow ,” 2 
IS conclusive proof that she is to he regarded as 
sane She does not, like many a lunatic, merely 
protest that she is not mad, she gives what, 
acoordmg to the standard of the day, would pass 
as clear evidence of her sanity . 

“ I am not mad tins hair I tear is mine , 

My name is Constance , I was Ge£Erey*s wife , 

Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost t 
1 am not mad, I would to heaven I were I 
For then, 'tis like 1 should forget myself » » , 

If X mad, I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he 
I am not mad too well, too well I feel 
JDhe different plague of each calamity ”3 

Constance, even when her blemishes are 
taken into account, is a sublime figure. At 
times the poet’s instmct seems for a moment to 
fan him; his touch is less sure and his Fury 
becomes dangerously like a common scold But 
at her best she is unsurpassed, and if we wonder 
at the skill with which Shakespeare portmys 
And titiliees ^true madness on the stage, we 
must not forget to withhold 9 portion of our 

*1.48. sa.46j,etB, 
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admiration for lus sure-footed walk on the 
border line 

Timon of Athens, too, is a wonderful 
character — the wonder of the play A good- 
natured, generous and wealthy noble, he has 
attracted to him crowds of parasites whom he 
calls friends, but who in reahty do nothing but 
receive his favours At length he discovers 
their essential baseness, and becoming, in his 
own words, “misanthropos” who “hates man- 
kind,”* leaves Athens, with oaths and curses, 
for a cave near the sea-shore There he ends 
his days— the manner of his death is uncertam. 
His friends consider him beyond ail doubt 
insane A creditor says that his debts “may 
well be called desperate ones, for a madman 
owes ’em ” ,* others sum the matter up tersely 
by saying “Lord Timon’s mad”' Alcibiades 
excuses Timon's behaviour on the ground that 

“his 

Are drown’d and lost in liia calamities 
Only Flavius, his faithful steward, gives no hint 
that he considers his lord insane, though even 
he is struck with Timon’s unhappy condition, 
BO “ full of decay and failii^ ”* Flavius, in this 
as in other pa:i^culars, seems, like Ulysses, in 
“Troilus and Ofessida’^ and other characters in 
difEerent plays, to be Shakespeare’s mouthpiece. 

J of Atbens,” iv , 8, 68. * Ibift.,' fv., 3, 88. 

a jwa., itt,, 4, 101 a * iwa., it., s, 4B5. 

9 Ibid., id., 6, 180. 
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There is nothing m his representation of Timon 
■which gives us cause to impute madness to the 
protagonist Bis state of mind is one of acute 
depression, which we should call melancholia, 
were there any hint that such a conception 
entered into the mind of the author The con- 
dition of Timon is not unlike that of Hamlet, 
and we could easily understand his feigning 
madness to avoid the real evil coming upon 
him 

If any further proof were needed that Timon 
is not a maniac his speeches would suffice The 
objection that “all satire upon the hoUo'wUess 
of the world would lose much of its point if it 
came from the hps of an undoubted lunatic, is 
perfectly valid. In “Bing Lear” the speeches 
which contain the most sarcasm, as well as the 
most poetry, are those of the earher scenes, in 
which Lear has not yet become entirely a 
maniac. This kind of speech is characteristic 
of Timon to the end. His very last words, 
idiough lacking the force of the first outburst, 
are eg^ually coherent and contain far more 
poetry 

“Come not to me opin* but say to Athens, 

TSmon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Dpcen the besoheS verge ol the salt flood, 

Who onoe a day Vrith hrs embossed troth 
The turbulent surge shall cover, tluther come 
And let my j|ravestone be your oracle. 


1 Balsed and disputed by Bachnm, “Had EoUc,” etc,, p SSS. 
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Lips, let sour words go by and language end 

Wbat IS amiss plague and mfection mend ! 

Graves only be men*s wor&s and death then gain! 

Sun, bide tby beams 1 Timon bath done bis reign ”i 

A character far more repnlsive, but depicted 
■with the greatest force, is Malefort Senior, of 
Massinger’s “ Unnatural Combat ” Malefort is 
an Admiral of Marseilles who is challenged 
by his apostate son to a duel and comes off 
Tictorious, the son being slain Shortly after- 
wards, Theoonne, Malefort’s daughter, is sought 
in marriage by the son of the Governor , the 
father consents, but his strange extmragances 
towards her, as he loads her with jewels, nohes 
and a^ superfluity of caresses, is generally com- 
mented upon, and before long it appears that he 
has fallen m love with her The remainder of 
the plot hastens to the catastrophe, Theoonne 
being dishonoured and virtually murdered by a 
false fnend of her father’s Malefort himse^ is 
persecuted by ghosts, and is Anally lulled by a 
flash of lightning 

A modem author would no doubt represent 
such a character as Malefort as suffering from 
some mental disease, but Massinger appears to 
have considered the unnatural passion of the 
father for his daughter as the fruit of tbe 
unnatural combat in which he lolls his son. 
He cares more for the development of tins idea 
than for the mental condition of Malefori^ whd 
i "Simon of AlibenB," v, l, 217, etc. 
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speaks, m one place, of his son’s blood as growing 
upon him like Hercules’ poisoned shirt, thot^h 
he seems also to feel an inward cause of his 
passion which he cannot explain Montreviile, 
the false friend, supposes that he may be mad, 
and recommends 

“A deep read man, that can mth charms and herbs 
Bestore yon. to your reason ” i 

But from the general character of the play it is 
easy to see that he is not considered insane 
Here, then, we have an attempt made to 
subject an outrageous and unnatural passion, 
the manifestations of which bear at times the 
closest resemblance to mama, to the dramatic 
treatment of tragedy That Massinger has 
whoEy succeeded, few would be rash enough to 
assert. He has giyen us a gnm and ghastly 
picture, full of brute strength but wantmg in 
that higher power which restrains and subdues. 
He has created a character at times human, 
always temble, but only partially efleotaye in 
the highest sense of the word. 

It IS probable that if Constance and Malefort 
had been portrayed as mad and not merely as 
possessed by an overpowenng passion, the result 
in each case would have been a considerable 
dramatic gam. The death of the Xiady Constance 
"in a frenzy"— -like the deaths oE Lady Maobeih 
and the Quesoi in Oymbelam "’—is only reported 


1 “®bethB»fttealOo)obBV’ xv., 1. 
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by a messenger Had that frenzy aotaally been 
depleted, the result would have been a weakening 
of the whole plot, but a decided increase in th^ 
effectiveness of Constance, In the two plays 
which we shall now consider, a comparatively 
poor theme is treated in such a way that the 
passion portrayed is heightened,— without being 
raised, however, to the level of madness It is 
interesting to speculate on the result had this 
been done— whether the madness would have 
elevated the drama or whether the paucity or 
the inconsequence of the theme would have 
debased the presentation of insanity. 

Gnmaldi, the remorse>stncken renegade of 
Massinger’s play “The Eenegado,” who first 
immures a young girl, and afterwards repents, is 
reduced in the fourth act to a state approaching 
insanity. He is a poor sort of creature, at any 
rate until the concluding portion of the play,' 
where he contrives a remarkable stratagem 
which bnngs about the d4uouement. ISis 
remorse bears many of the signs of madness, 
and indeed may have been intended for such by 
the author. For days he has taken no food , tlm 
mention of the words “church" and “high 
altar" increases his melancholy, his speech ends 
ever with “those dreadful words damnaticm and 
despair.”* His “lavings” lead him to oontem; 
plate all kinds of extravagances , he would do a 
1 “ The Beregaclo,’' iv , 1. 
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“ bloody justice ” on himself, pull out his eyes, 
lop oft his legs, and give his body to those whom 
he has injured He does none of these things, 
however, — a Jesuit priest, habited like a Bishop, 
curing him by the very simple means of 
granting him absolution. The wild ravings give 
place to calmer expressions of contrition and he 
goes ofl with a riming couplet ' It is unnecessary 
to follow him , one only wishes that the extreme 
nature of his remorse had not made it advisable 
for us to include such a creature, for whom httle 
can be felt but contempt 

Our last example is Memnon, in Fletcher’s 
play, “ The Mad Lover ” Here is a character for 
\rhom we cannot help entertaining some regard, 
but we are at a loss to know what exactly to 
make of him If he is really mad, as seems at 
first sight unlikely, it is a very unreal kind of 
madness, with more dramatic purpose than 
realism One of the characters, indeed, calls 
him “stupid mad,” and the term is not an ma-pt 
one. We should be inclined to group him with 
the pretenders, but for three considerations 
Firstly, he never declares nor even hints to 
anyone that he is not what he seems, as Hamlet 
does to Horatio and as Memnon himself might 
wiBi perfect ease have done — for example, to 
Biphax. Then his recovery, however sudden, 
oom^lete and unreal, is only the sort of thing 
one would expect from Fletcher, and may be. 
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left out of the question Lastly, in the scene 
where he refuses the whore, it is true that he 
shews considerable sagacity and discrinimation 
Nevertheless it is no more than has actually 
been found in “cases” arising from the same 
cause as Memnon’s Yet obviously, as we shall 
see, the mad lover is not mad m the acceptation 
of the word then common, and the hypothesis 
of an abnormal passion will meet the case, 
better perhaps than if we consider our hero 
either mad or sane 

The plot has already been sketched, and a 
few references should make this statement 
clear The lover’s rude courtship is the fruit 
of long campaignings and absence from court , 
when he is told by his fnend of the strange 
impression he has made he speaks perfectly 
rationally and merely becomes confirmed m his 
purpose The extravagant idea of cutting out 
his heart is the first sign of the strength of his 
passion Yet his soliloquy 

“ ’Tis but to die Dogs do It, ducks midi dabbling, 

Birds sing away tbeir souls, and babies sleep ’em » . 

IS spoken m a temper quite unlike the 
madman’s His argument might even by some 
be considered valid “For in the other world 
she IS bound to have me,” he says, “Her princely 
word 18 past” "When others enter, he grows 
Wilder, and throughont the play talks in the 


1 T3ie Had Lover, ” X 
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most extravagant vein, more particularly to the 
surgeon whom he tnes to persuade to out out 
his heart “ Here I am, sir,” says Memnon, 

** Come, look upon me, view the best way boldly , 

Fear nothmg, but cut home If yom hand shake, sirrah, 
Or any way deface my heart 1* the cutting, 

Hake the least scratch upon it 

111 slice thee to the soul 

I will not have you smile, sirrah, when you do it, 

As though you cut a lady’s com , ’tis scurvy 
Bo me it, as thou dost thy prayers, seriously ” i 

Here is a man whose mind is certainly in an 
abnormal condition, and, whatever the precise 
nature of that condition may be, it alone gives 
to the play the least vestige of probability. If 
Memnon were sane, the play would be absurd; 
if he were mad, then madness would once more 
be d^raded As it is, he is not an unpleasing 
fellow ; at times be is even touched with pathos 
any verdict on him would assuredly be mote 
favourable than a just verdict on the play as 
a whole. 


1 Ibid , 111., 2 



CHAPTER VIH 


Mad Polk in Comedy and Tbaoedy 
( vi) The Peetbndbbs. 

“ I am but mad north north west When the wind is 
southerly, I know a hawk from a handsaw 

Hamlet.'') 

Last of all in the long traon of madmen 
■which has now almost passed ns come the 
Pretenders— characters who have feigned in- 
sanity for some purpose We need not, of course, 
devote much space here to pseudo-lunatics like 
Morose in “ The Silent Woman,” BeUamont in 
“Northward Ho,” Malvolio and Christopher Sly 
These are all sane enough and have no -wish to 
he thought otherwise. They are viotiimsed hy 
the pretences of others, and shew none of the 
signs which were supposed to oheucaotense in- 
SEuaity. Thus they have small mterest for us 
and no place in the present section 

A somewhat different example may be taken 
from Day’s “Law Trioks,"^ where P<dymetes, 
son of the reigning Duke, pretends, on his 
father’s sudden return from a long journey, to 
be deeply immersed in his studies, in order to 
avert the Duke’s reproaphes for his neglect an^ 
loose living. His page, a boy “ worth his weight 

I Act iv,, scene 2* 
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in pearl,’* comes to the Duke with a cock-and- 
bull story about an “ Enghsh poet” who is with 
the Prince This is presently supplemented by 
Juho, who explains that “the boy is lunatic” 
His description of the supposed ongin of the 
lunacy is most interesting “ Coming abruptly 
to the Pnnoe’s chamber about some ordmary 
service, I found him m his study and a company 
of bottle-nosed devils dancing the Irish hay 
about him, which on the sudden so started the 
poor boy as he clean lost his wits, and ever 
since talks thus idle as your Excellence hath 
heard him” The “studies” of Polymetes, it 
later appears, are in astrology ' 

The “ true Pretenders ’’—if the term may be 
allowed^ — ^have on the other hand considerable 
interest, and are well worthy of attention. 
Among other things we may take into con- 
sideration the intention -with which they are 
portrayed, how far they fulfil that intention, 
how closely they counterfeit insanity— if any 
such attempt is really made, — and what worth 
they have as characters— how nearly, in other 
words, they resemble men and women. 

Beginning at the bottom of the scale, let us 
take Middleton’s “ Changeling,” a play already 
studied, in which Antonio, the “ Ohangehng ” of 
the piece, counterfeits idiocy, and Eranciscus 
his companion, pretends to be a madman 
ThSir deyio^, which form the substance of a 
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somewhat coarse underplot, are not successful 
This would surprise nobody, the intention of 
the author (or authors) being mainly comic 
relief, little care is shewn and the characters 
are almost worthless Francisous says in the 
last scene, “I was changed from a little wit to be 
stark mad” , and Antonio, was changed too 
from a little ass as I was to a great fool as 1 
am I The last statement we can take literally. 
For, after all, idiocy is fairly easy to counterfeit, 
and he would be a fool indeed who could not do 
at least equally well Franoiscus is rather better, 
and might really be yery effective on the stage 
He is supposed to have “ run mad for love,” and 
was a “pretty poet ” till the muses forsook him. 
He discourses most appropriately of “ Titania ” 
and “flowery banks,” invokes his imaginary 
mistress, and pledges her in imagmaiy wine.’ 
He succeeds in extorting the pity of Isabella 
with his ravings. The least spark sets him 
ahght , the mere mention of “Luna " is sufficient 
for him to rhapsodise upon, and he works 
himself up to a state of violence which has to 
be calmed by the whip. His snatches of song 
are equally true to life But he does not 
re-appear for any length of time after this scene, 
and he never again reaches the same level of 
excellence A|»trt from this skill m counterfeit' 
i Francisoua appears to have n o oharactec Tvortiiy 
1 “ SRie fliiangeiUzig,” t , 8. 
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of the name, and is therefore of small importance. 

Something has already been said of the 
shopkeeper’s wife, Tormiella, of Dekker’s tragi- 
comedy “Match me in London”, here, as in 
“The Changeling,” and as m many another 
minor play, the feigned madness is utilised for 
the plot and makes little difEerence to the 
character We have seen that Dekker has shewn 
considerable skill in weaving this pretended 
madness into the plot as well as in introducing 
it at a favourable place But the scene is so 
short, and its place m the play of such rdatively 
small importance, that we need do no more here 
than repeat that the “feignmg” is well done 
and serves its purpose. 

Space may also be found for Dol in 
Jonson’s “Alchemist.” She goes mad for the 
benefit of Sir Bpicnre Mammon m the fourth 
act of the play, but unfortunately the learned 
dramatist mfuses little probability into her 
feigning. She is not so successful a lunatic as 
Quarlous, though her task is c^amly less 
simple She appears before Mammon “in her fit 
of raving” to discourse of “Alexander’s death,” 
the “communion of vowels and consonants,” 
^'Pythagoras,” “the tongue of Bber and Javan ” 
and so forth. The' alleged reason for this is 
j^ven us eaxher in the play in a speech by 

Phoe already q,uQted.* , 

1 Rage 14, aot» S 
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In the “ Honest 'Whore,” ‘ Bellafront, for her 
own purposes, feigns madness Her pretence is 
skilful, though Fnar Anselmo does not consider 
her dangerous. “How now, huswife," he says 
good-humouredly, "whether gad you?” "A- 
nutting forsooth,” answers Bellafront, “Hov 
do you, gafler? How do you, gaffer? there's a 
French onrt’sy for you too." “ Do you not know 
me?” she enqmres “No," reply all “'What 
are they?” asks Anselmo, “come tell me, what 
are they? ” Her answer reminds us of “Hamlet ” 
“They’re fish- wives,” she says, “will you buy 
any gudgeons?” At a later stage in the pro- 
ceedmgs, she is anxious to tell everycme's 
fortunes and demands sugar-plums as a reward. 
This madness, however, is not without method, 
for the fortune-telling leads to discoveries and 
explanations. When ut last Matheo, whom 
Bellafront wishes to marry, declares that if 
her wits are restored he will consent, she at 
once reveals her sanity 

“ Matheo, tbon art huae 
1 am not mad , bat pat on this disgotse 
Only lot yon,” 

We now come without any further shps of 
prolixity to the only two pretenders for whom 
we can entertain the least enthusiasm— iio 
the classical examples of feigued madness in 
Bnglisli Dramas Bdgar and Hamlet. 


1 “Honest Whcter”v<„sa. , 
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Edgar is represented as sunnlating “Poor 
Tom” of Bedlam, one of the lunatics who 
roamed about the countryside, possessed by the 
“ foul fiend," and dependent upon such charity 
as kindly hearts might prompt How well he 
counterfeits need only be suggested It is, after 
all, an easy matter for an author to portray 
feigned madness for a scene or two with some- 
thing like accuracy But what a genius is 
req.uired to lead his pretender, so to say, 
“ through fire and through flame,” place him m 
all kinds of situations, cause him to change his 
disguise from lunatic to peasant, then back to 
lunatic again, marking all the time by subtle 
touches the most delicate shades of expression 
The burthen of his cry, as one would expect, is 
“Poor Tom’s a-oold. . . The foul fiend 
follows me" Persistently he raves and con- 
sistently, but at times “the natural touch" 
overcomes him, 

“ My teafs togin to take Us part so much 
They mar my oounterfettmg ”i 

An even more wonderful efieot of art is pointed 
out by Mr Oowden Clarke Gloster, now blind, 
would seem to reoogmse amidst the wild ravings 
of his son “ some tone or inflection in Edgsifs 
yOioe . , and he hnks (his son’s conduct) 

‘Sdith that of Bear’s daughters Edgar, instinc- 
tively feeling this, perseveres with his Bedlam 

I “ taag Dear," ifa*, 8, 8S-4, ^ 
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cry, to drown the betrayed sound of his own 
voice and maintain the impression of hifr 
assumed character” If this is really Shakes- 
peare’s art and not the imagination of the critic 
— as some might think it to be — ^it is but one 
more illustration of his dramatic genius 

Apart feom such details as these, the charac- 
ter of Bdgar, especially during his feigned 
madness, is a genmne masterpiece At times 
during the play he has certainly some of 
the frigidity— closely allied to a quahty which 
18 dangerously like self-nghteousness — which 
marks Shakespeare’s own Isabella. But in 
these scenes of madness he is all tenderness and 
forgiveness. His compassion on his blinded 
father we feel the more keenly in contrast with 
Q-loster’s own conduct and the ingratitude of 
Lear’s children Edgar is Shakespeare at his 
best and truest— he rings true — we may even 
say that he stands for Truth itself And thus 
his feigned madness is no ordinaiy stoge-device 
requisitioned by an unmanageable plot. It has 
uses connected with the plot, indeed, but beyond 
these it bnngs out characteristics of the man 
which endear him to the most hostile spectator. 

Lastly we come to Hamlet and his feigned 
madness Like most of the Pretenders he is 
introduced into a play where real madness also 
plays a part, but unlike any of them he is* 
actually in a condition verging on madness. 
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Possibly it IS by a kind of self-preservative 
instinct that be chooses that disguise for bis 
purpose of deceiving the King Fortunately 
he is able to prevent his mind actually giving 
vray, and so he defeats the King’s designs, 
seeing “a cherub that sees them” He shrinks 
from nothing, his demeanour towards those 
whom he loves, and especially towards Opheha, 
fully bears out his supposed affliction. He 
appears with doublet all unbraced, 

hat upon his head, his stochmgs foul*d, 
Ungarter’d and down gyved to his ancle , 

Pale as his shirt, his Imees knoclnng each other, 
And V9ith a look so piteous in purport 
As il he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors 

His attitude and his words seem to confirm 
ihe judgment of Polonius “This is the very 
ecstasy of love”* He is caught in no trap 
The presence of Bosenorantz and Guildenstem 
does not sufflce to 

' ' Set from jUm 'why be puts on this oonlnsian 
Grating so bar^y all Ms days of garnet 
Witb turbulent and dangerous lunacy " » 

Only the Mthful Horatio knows that, elsewhere 
Hamlet “ keeps aloof” from the topic with true 
madman’s instanct, whenever his state is men- 
tioned The King pretends to Polomus Htat 
v^ile the disease is not so serious as it seems, 
only absence from Denmark can 

prevent it from becoming so. in this way he 

l,'78,,eto « Ibid., 1. 102. a Hod., di., 1,24. 
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gets him removed But throughout the play, 
whether m his attempts to deceive the Court 
or m his loihug of the Eing’s design, Hamlet 
acts with what might be called the craft of 
true madness. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the complexity 
and idle lifelike truth of Hamlet’s character. No 
personage m the world’s drama has excited 
more criticism. The Pnnce of Denmark is on 
all sides acknowledged to be supreme And 
for that reason it is needless to attempt to 
prove what otherwise would be the mam con- 
tention of this chapter— that Hamlet is in every 
way the greatest of the Pretenders whom we 
have studied, and, indeed, of the madmen, true 
and false, who form the subject of this essay 
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OONOLUSION— SaVKESPEARB AND HIS 
OONTBMPORAEIBS 

AH pains the imnaorfeal spirit must endure, 

AH weakness which impairs, aU griefs which bow, 
!Find their sole speech in that victonons brow ” 

i^attheiv Arnold ** ShaJces^eare ”) 

la suoli a study as this, dealing largely with 
the work of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, it is 
to be hoped that it will not be out of place to 
centre the concluding portion around Shakes- 
peare hunselt It is but one aspect of our 
study to compare *our greatest dramatist and 
has fellows with respect to their presentation of 
madness, and it is throwing a dim light on 
Shakespeare’s greatness to make the comparison 
m such a trivial sphere Our conclusion is 
thus doubly insignificant, yet we enter upon 
it nererthelesB. For if it tells us nothmg that 
IB new, it serves at least to strengthen Our 
present conviotions, and this from an entirely 
Hew standpoint. We shall, then, compare 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries from three 
points of view, i ^heir general ideasj aadjsen M - 
ments conoem iPH . madness , in their dyamatic 
PBa-fi^ytidness. and in their representation of 
mad f<fik as oosMlete figures, the BHizabetlum 
dramatists bow one and all before their master 

m 
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General Ideas and Sentiments 

31 To a certain extent, in madness as m 
other departments of life, Shakespeare took 
over the general notions of his day and intro- 
duced them fairly liberally into his work. He 
could hardly do otherwise, for the subject of 
lunacy was so commonplace and found so ready 
a way into ordmary conversation that the 
dramatist who, like Shakespeare, mirrored the 
life and speech of every day, would find himself, 
even agamst his will, borrowmg figures from 
Bedlam Many of these we have already 
noticed, a very few more will show the 
diversity of the references. The shipwrecked 
marm^s in “The Tempest,” “felt a fever of 
the mad and play’d Some tnoks of despara- 
tion” Theseus speaks of “The lunsdiio, the 
lover and the poet ” as being “ of imagination 
all compact” Eosalind mentions “the dark 
house and the whip,” Romeo the pason, the 
bonds and the torments, Othello the popular 
vlW of the mfiuence of the moon. This 
breadth of treatment in casual allusions alone 
might be contrasted with the meagre work of 
his contemporaries But we must pass on to 
notice that Shakespeare himself was far in> 
advance of his time, seeing in some way 
features of insanity which were commonly 
hvmrlooked, and using rmnedies which we oon! 
ddm; quite “modem,” even to-day, Hia tests 
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for insanity are certainly sonaewtat crude, but 
they occur ratber as allusions, where, as we 
have seen, he adopted the ideas of his day, than 
in full-length portraits, m which he is remark- 
ably exact. A physician of the last century* 
remarks on Lear * “ Lear’s is a genuine case of 
insanity from the beginning to the end, such 
as we often see in aged persons On reading 
it we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that 
it IB a real case correctly reported ” This is 
high praise, and although Shakespeare hardly 
requires such commendation, it is interestmg 
to notice the small details which are true to 
life We have suoh phrases in “ King Lear ” as 

^*0 Lear, Lear, Lear! 

Beat at tins gate that let thy folly lu, 

Axxd thy dear judgment ouV*:? 

where the old king beats his head, as 

“O let me aot be mad, not mad, sweet beaveal 
Beep me m temper , I wotdd sot be mad, ’'3 

as: 

“ 0 bow thus motber awrfls np towards my heart 1 
“My wits begin to turn,” “I am cut to idle 
brains,” and the like. These are touches which 
can be paralleled by none other of the authors 
who have been dealt with in this study They 
are the result of a shrewd, penetrating observa- 
tion apphed to those mental phenomena which 


1 Dr. Balaam ^ “ Eb^ Dear,” % , i, 

3 Xbid>, 5, SO, 4 Ibid , bi, 4j 53, and paesba. 
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were displayed before the gaze of any who cared 
to notice them If we would contrast genius 
with mediocrity, we have only to look at the 
general attitude of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
towards madness and their representation of it 
Take the scene of Lear’s partial restoration to 
.reason With its soft, sweet music, with the 
loving faces surrounding the sleepmg sufferer, 
with the gradual re-awakening of sanity— what 
a contrast there is between this and the meta- 
morphosis of Memnon, the mad lover, or even 
the rude art of Ford when he pictures the 
restoration of Meleander 

DramaUe vse of Madness. 

2. The superiority of Shakespeare, again, in 
his dramatic use of madness ^ If them is one 
thing more than another which arrests a student 
of this subject it is Shakespeare’s r?ifa§^ to 
saonffce so grand a passion to the interests of 
COTiedy, to expose it as a butt for the of 
the groundlings and a' subject for idle conversa- 
tion* His madmen are among b£s sn^| iml8t 
figures; he mtroduces them, not after the man- 
ner of Hekker and Middleton, as characters pf 
light comedy, but as the agents or the victims 
of tragedy, '’more sinned against than sinning.” 
They contribute to no coarse underplot, they 
are not introduced to enhance the supposed 
terrors of melodrama— they form part of the 
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plot itself, are inextricably interwoven with it, 
colour its very textnre, determine its whole 
character. This is no imagination, but sheer 
fact “Lear” u the mad king. The word 
“Hamlet" calls up an image, either of the hero’s 
“antic disposition” or (which is still more 
likely) of the lonely pathos of Ophelia in hen 
last passion Think, on the contrary, of Shakes- 
peare’s contemporaries There is Fletcher, 
whose Mad Lover certainly colours the play, 
but what a play of farce and absurdity » There 
IB Webster, whose sole use of the madman is for 
the pageantry, and for the intensification by 
means of it of the effect of his catastrophe Or 
there is Dekker, who paints the' interior of a 
Bedlam, for the same reason as elsewhere he 
leads us into a brothel-house— for the sake of a 
sorcalled realism. Or, if you prefer it, there is 
Middleton, whose madmen supply material for 
the introduction of a trivial underplot and a 
few coarse jests and songs Nowhere, exoeg^t 
perhaps in Ford, who appears to have been 
attracted by liisahity, to have studied it and to 
have painted it with some insight and sympathy, 
18 there any approach m this body of drama 
to the sustained excellence of Shakespeare. 

Mad Folk 

The same fact emerges when we take the 
complete figures apd consider them, as has been 
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done, from a purely literary standpoint We 
need not go over the whole story again, it will 
be sufficient if we oast our eye back over each 
group and seize upon the most prominent hgores 
m it Take Trouble-all, Meleander, ShattiUion, 
and the Passionate Madman, and, following the 
-prescription which Paulina gives to Leontes in 
the “ Winter’s Tale,” choose the best traits from 
each, concentrate, add, improve— -and you are 
still far from the august figure of Lear- Surround 
Opheha with the heroines of Beaumont, Pletoher, 
and Ford Will anyone assert that either 
Aspatia, or the Gaoler’s Daughter, or Penthea 
approaohes the fair Ophelia? Take the Pre- 
tenders where have you so admirable a pretence 
as that of Hamlet, a pretence so realistic that 
many enties of to-day maintain that it is reality, 
and most allow that, if not actually mad, the 
Pnnce of Denmark was penlously near a state 
of insanity? It is certainly not m the antics of 
the boy of Polymetes, or of the fool “Tony” 
represented in “ The Changeling." Considered 
from this point of view alone, there is no pre- 
tender who does the thing so well as Gimlet,-— 
as a masterpiece of literary art no character Can 
touch him H anyone could be said to have the 
shghtest claim to do so it would be Shakespeare’s 
own Hdgar, less important m relation to the 
plot, far less universal in his appeal to mankind 
as a representative of humani^, yet perhaps. 
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more wonderfully impressive m tlie place he 
occupies than any other personage could possibly 
be. 

Or let us look at that unimportant yet not 
wholly negligible group of persons who have 
been made the victims of others, written down 
as asses by the world at large, and are oowenng 
over there in a corner Even here we see that 
Shakespeare’s figures are by far the most note* 
worthy Morose is not uninteresting, and the 
dismay of Bellamont, the '* leverent ” poet, as he 
IS apprehended for a madman and seems to be 
in danger of confinement m Bedlam, is gmte a 
diverting incident in the plot But compare 
them with Shakespeare’s f^ures. Here is 
Christopher Sly, “old Sly’s son of Burton*heath, 
by birth a pedlar, by education a card-maker, by 
transmutation a bear-herd, and now by present 
profession a tinker” There is individuality 
here, conveyed m a few lines, — which are quite 
sufficient, notwithstanding, to stamp the charac- 
ter with the impress of Shakespeare’s seal 
Better still, take Malvolio, who is accused of 
madness for a jest, but whose character as 
previously drawn would make an admirable 
reason for the jest bemg taken seriously So 
much does he take things to heart that Sir Toby 
thinks he may actually go mad through dis- 
appdntment “ Why, thou hast put him in such 
a diWn that when the image d it leaves him 
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he must run mad Thorough as always, true 
to life, this IS very Shakespeare none other can 
approach him m his own arena of the stage 

sjf :{c 4s JfJ 

The last figure seems to have disappeared 
&om the stage, the unmeaning groups of mad- 
inen have dispersed, and with them the crowd 
We turn to go Yet, as for a moment we look 
back on the scene we have just left, a sohtary 
figure meets our eye It is no madman, no pre- 
tender, and no dupe. It is just the Fool, the 
Fool unparalleled, the Fool of Lear. Fre his 
master’s a£6bictions could dnve him mad like 
that master, he went “ to bed at noon ” Now he 
returns to remmd us of his other master,~-of 
his creator,— who painted him on the same 
canvas which holds Edgar and Lear, a figure 

“sublime 

Witb tears aud lau^ter tor all time ” 

With no more fitting words, inasmuch as they 
describe not alone the Fool but aU Shakespeare’s 
n&d folk, could we close our study. 


I “ Iwelfth Kigbt,” al., 6, 311. 
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“Anatomie of the Bodie of Man, The ’’ 18 

“Anatomy of Melancholy, The " 8 9, 27, 126 

“Anttpofles, The” 92, I84ff 

“As Too Like It " 6, 28, 187, 189, 142 4 177 

“Ball, 1316." 12 

" BarthcAoniew Fair ” 23, 6au4, 113 ff , 181 
" Battle of AgJnoourt, The " 8, 

"Belmaa of London, The ” 26 
“Bird tn a Cage, The ” 29 
"Bro^ Heart, The " 61, 87, 128, 181. 

“Bulwark of Defence, A..” 14 

“Caliban upon Setebos ” 121>2 

"Changeling, The " 12, 26, 82 fl, 48, 60, 68, 124 168 ff, 185 

"City Wit, The " 12 

“Omnedy of Errors, The," 16, 20, 62 

“Compendious Pygment, etc , A ” 27 

“Coronation, The,” 12 

"Cymbellne." 62, 119, m 1:®, 127, 162 

“Dr. Eaustus " 160 

“Duchess Of Malfi, The " l8, 21, Z6, 41, 46, 61, 108 ff 

“HUsabeifcan IdterAture" (gAoiJabnry) 90. 

“Edipeior cd thetEakt.” 14 
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“ English Dramatio Liteiature” (Ward) 68, 89 
"Bnghsh Mooi, The" 11 
“Epicure ” 19, 83, 26, 62, 167, 188 


“ Eaerie Queene, The " 87 
“Fair Quarrel, A, " 11 


" Geutleman Usher, The ” 119 


“Hamlet ” 19, 20, 22, 28, 24,, 47, 49. 60, 61, 66, 60, 76«, 81, 
82, 87, 88, 89, 91, 97, 107, 129, 144 ffi, 160, 164, 178® 
180, 181 

“Have -with you to Saffron Walden ” 122 
“Henry VI , Part II " 14. 

“Hoffman, The Tragedy of." 96 ff, 119 20 
“Honest Whore, The ” 20, 88, 29, 82 ff, 68, 171 


“Julius Osesar." 62, 149 


“Emg John ■' 4^ 21, 62, 128, 18^ 144 167 if , 162 
"King Lear ” 8, 10 ll, 26, 27, 87, 48, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 60, 
60, 68®, 80, 93, 96, 121, 122®, 161, 160, 172®, 178 9, 
180, 181, 183 

“Knight of the Suruing Bestle, The” 186 


“ftaw Tnoks " 16, 167 8 

“Lover’s Melandioly, The” 18, 21, 28, 24, 66, 91®, 128, 
179, 181 

“Love's Labour’s Lost " 6, 36, 188, 140 


"Macbeth ” 9, 48, 47, 149, 161 ff, m 
“Mad EoUc of Shakespeare, The” 70, 79, 141, 142, 168, 
1646 

"Mad Lover, The.” 7, 64 6, 164 ff , 179 
“Maid’s Tragedy, The,” 128®, 134, 188, 189, 1$1 
“Match me in London.” 16, 66, 66 S, 170 
“M^ure ios Measure ” 76, 178, 
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'•Merchant ol Venice, The " 82, 137, 139, 141, 144 
"Merry Wives ol Winflsor, The ” 16 
"Midsummer Night’s Dream, A ’’ 6, 177 
“ Mother Bombie " 120 1 
“Mnoh Ado about Nothmg ” 16, 28 

“New Way to Pay Old Debts, A ’’ 68, 102 ff 
“Nice Valour, The ’’ See "Passionate Madman " 

“Noble Gentleman, The ’’ 105, 108 fE , 116 7, 182, 134, 181. 
"Northern Lass, The ” 30, 127, 182 fB 
“ Northward Hoi” 32 ff , 48, 62, 167 
"Nymphldla,” 17 


“Old Wives’ Tale, The” 66 
“ Orlando Funoso ” 61 f£ , 161 
"Oth^o ” 12, 44, 86, 149, 177 


“Passionate Madman, The” 106 ff, 184^ 181 
"Philaster” 6, 19, 129, 181 fl, 188, 139 
“Pilgnm, The ” 12, 32 ff , 48 
“PoUtician, The.” 149 
"Popish Impostures, A Dictionary of " 11 


"Eenegado, The” 168-4 
"Eiqhatdll” 189,142 
"Borneo and Juhet.” 6, li, 2^ 177 


“ Shahespeare, his Mind and Art " 66 
" Bhahespearean Tragedy ” 122 3, 126, 148 
"Silent Woman, The " See " Epicene " 
"Sophy, The” 162. 

"Spamsh Tragedy, The.” 62 tt 
"Survey of London, A,” SL 


"Taming of the Shrew, The ” 17, 128, 167, 182, 
"Tempest, The ” 121,177 
"Tlmon of Athens" A 169 ff, 161, 

" *Tis pity she’s a Whmre " 119 
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“TroiluB and Oressifla ” 6, 18, 126, 187, 189, 140 1, 169 
“TweUth Night " 10, 21, 87, 62, 128, 189, 187, 182 8 
“Two Noble Kinsmen, The” 7, 49, 81 ff, 91, 97, 182, 184, 
181 


“TJnnatnral Combat, The." 161, 162 

Very Woman, A ” 99 « , 183 fl , 189 
'“Vulgar Errors,” 14 

"What you will" (Marston) 29 
“ Winter’s Tale, The," 6, 181 
“Witch, The " 9 
“ Witch of Edmonton, The ” 161 
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